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The Lutheran Educational Conference of North America traces 
its history to 1910, making it possibly the oldest inter-Lutheran 
organization. It was reconstituted in 1967 for its predecessor, the 
former National Lutheran Kducalional Conference. 

The purpose of the Conference is to consider problems in 
higher education, especially those related to Lutheran higher educa- 
tion. Further, it :^ceks to share information, suggest strategy, and 
assist member institutions in ^ \e\T programs. 

LECNA functions as a free lorum in which representatives 
of Lutljeran institutions of higher education, boards, organizations, 
and individuals discuss the problems and concerns of Lutheran higher 
education, collegiate or theological. 

The contents of this volume are the papers and proceedings 
of the 60th annual meeting of LlXNA held this year in St. Louis. 
Missouri. The convention immediately preceeded that of the Associa- 
tion of American CoUeges at the Chase-Park Plaza Hotel. 

Instead of there being one endowed lecture this year, the 
Lina Mtrycr lecture was divided into three parts developing the 
theme. "'\Vhat\s Lutheran About Higher Kducation?" Because of 
the great interest in the presentations, all of these addresses are 
l)rinted in the l*>74 Papers and Proceedings, as revised by the authors. 
The j)ractice of inviting a president of one of the three Lutheran 
church bodies to speak to the meeting was continued, and because 
of its close relationship to the gt-neral theme, the address of Dr. 
Robert Marshall, the president of the Lutheran Church in America, 
is also iticluded. 

Interest continued high in the work of the LECNA Com- 
mission on the Future, as the number of resolutions resulting from 
the report of the Commission attests. These resolutions are also 
included as part of this record. 

Robert L. Anderson 
Editor 

The ofticr of Lh'.CXA is located at 955 L'Enfant Plaza, S.W., 
Washington, D. C. 20024. 
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PRESIDENTS REPORT 

ELWIN D. FARWELL 

President 
Luther College 

ll^e rccoynise that if 7ce are to survive and make 
an imf>act on American hiijher education, «r must 
continue to support the ppiission of the Church. 

Three years ago Al Hiiegli said that today's college president 
lives in the future — that the past is history, the present bleak, 
and only the future seems to have promise. He went on to point 
out that this was apparently the general thinking of people in our 
culture, that w^j were a part of a whole cult of futurism that some 
peoph' itlcntificd with Consciousness III, and that most of us were 
so (lazed liy developnunts that the future holds no terror for us. 
He noted that Troeffler, in his Future Shock, implied Miat change 
is coming so rapidly that the present and the future are practically 
nurged so that we can expect a continual state of disorientation. 
This may he as good an explanation as any for the events of the 
past year — of Watergate, of confusion and ambiguity over energy 
sources, and of the general unpredictableness about world economic 
relationships. 

As I reflected on this meeting and tried to envision the role 
ot IJX'NW in .American higher education, I went back to Gould 
Wickcy's history of UXXA. As I did so. I noted that wl t-n this 
orirauixation was founded (A years ago, its purpose was ''to consider 
mutual i)rol)lems in higher education, to share information, to 
suggest a strategy, and to encourage and to assist the member 
institutions in their progran\s of Lutheran higher educatior as they 
serve the Church and develop a Christian leadership for God and 
country;* ihirhig the la.st foriy years of this cotiferonce, each annual 
meeting has had a major theme, and at least eight of these focused 
upon the future — in fact, the first meeting I attended in 1963 had the 
theme: f actors in the Long Look for Lu..!.eran Higher Fducation." 1 
believe, however, it was the mectin,^ in 1971 — "Resources for the 
iM.ture** — and. in particular, Frank Gamelins excellent paper, 
"Toward a Master Plan," that really did bring us to focus on the 
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future. And 1 think it is particularly appropriate at this annua' 
nuH'tiujj that we >honhl ^ive serious consideration to the Commis- 
sion on thv h'utnre that we authorized two years aj^o au l financially 
eonunilted ourselves to as uiend)cr institutions last year. The nearly 
100 per cent response of the nu^mber institutions to support the 
Conunission on the I'uture through a special assessment indicates 
the kind of cooperative spirit in thi.» group as well as the necessity for 
unity. W'e reco^jnize that if we are to survive and make an impact 
on American hiyher education, we must continue to support the 
mission of the Ciunch. 

I believe that, as colleges, we are emerging from a^ identity 
crisis, that the reasons for the founding of most of our institutions 
during tlie latter half of the 19th century may be only partially 
valiil today bnt that other reasons for our continued existence may 
be nu»re important. I do not think thai our identification with the 
Christian Church is any less important today than a hundred years 
;igo, but our identification may be defined in different ways and 
Nerve diiierent tmrposes, although we are still committed to pro- 
claim ibe same gospel. 

The CoMMuission on the future provides the vehicle by which 
v.e may further clarify our identity, give witness to our cooperation, 
and enhance on** contribution to higher ctlncalion. To a degree it 
niav mako out oi this conference a consortium of Lutheran higher 

ducational institutions. l^i'*enthetically, I should say I would hope 
^nch a eousortinm would include the seminaries of our Church ven 
ihoUiih I reeogr'/e that in many ways their problems and tlieir 
eiforts arc ([uitr dinVrent from those of us in the coll 'ges and Mie uni- 
\rr>ities. Our goals, however, might to be the same, and to achieve 
i,ur -oals we need a total effort of all Lutheran higher education. 

The Ctnnniission also pu»vides the vehicle for us to be ecumenical, 
to bruriilrii 'MM- rlfo:n> to work with other <lenoniinations. It is 
i:i;iiin:aiiy >i-iiilicain that we should at this nueting be joinhig 
with our Rc.inan Catholic brethren to examine wh. t is Lutheran or 
Catholic abont higher education and to raise the t|nestion: *\sht>nld 
we be more assert. vi- about our Christian values?" To me the (pies-^ 
tion is aca.h tnie. 1 would not be at a college idtntified with the 
Church if I did not believe that Christian values w-re important to 
hi-her education. tVrtainly tie society in which w live seems not 
alile to copr with change and sc^nUs to have lost a sense of values 
needs .ca.lers who have beg^ steei»ed in the tniditiouj. of the Christian 
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faith. W e have such an opportunity and we ouffht to work tofrcther 
to sec how we may ilo our tasks more effectively. 

Although I have met with the Commi.s!?iou on the Future on 
only two occasions, I ha\e been impressed with the tremendous 
commitment of the members to work together to develop projects 
that will bring about more cooperation among our member iusti- 
tuti<ms. The diversity of the members of the Commission strengthens 
the kind of recommendations that they will bring to us. We were 
fortunate to ol)tain Dr. Donald Mackenzie to be the executive direc- 
tor of the Commis^sion, and I am pleased he could be with us for 
these meetings. I bciieve we are also fortunate to have President Al 
Ihiegli as the Chairman of the Commision, and I look forward to 
his reiM)rt. Dr. Wickey, in his history of LIXNA, noted that from the 
lugiuning this organization was "inclusive" rather than "exclusive". 
Kuch of (jur institutions will benefit from > ir identification with 
^-KC^^va^• we sliare in its wcrk and contribute to the general welfare 
of f .tuheran higher c<lucation. I believe we have everything to gain 
and n(.thing to lose by closer cooperation. We will need to raise our 
voices in uniso.i to support a public policy that will make it possible 
for private higher education — in particular, church-: elated higher 
educr.tion, to survive. 
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What's Lutheran About Higher 
Education? - A Critique 

SYDNEY E. AHLSTROM 

(An Abridged Version) 

Can an institution, a college, seminary, or univer- 
sity, reyard itself as an ewbodimcnt of the jvestern 
tradition of higher learning if it abrogates the free- 
dom of investigation? Can a Lutheran institution 
of a«v of these types maintain its intellectual health 
and credibility if it neglects or denies its c vn critical 
tradition.* 

My cot tribution to this confeience is listed as a critique of 
Lutheran Iiigher education; but my o\.'- recollection is that I was 
asked to discuss the future of ':he Lutheran tradition in higher 
^(hication. and tliat I replied to the effect that one's answer wotdd 
depend on which Lutheran tradition one were thinking about. In 
any event, nhen I consider the Lutheran tradition in an educational 
context, I tend to see it as flowing in three major currents which 
have remained more ot less distinct even though they have con- 
stantly influenced each other during the long course of post- 
rotorniation history. Without any pretensi to originality I have 
named them the Scholastic, (someti nes called Orthodoxist), the 
Pietistic and the Critical; and I am assuming that all of you have 
a fiiirly clear understanding of these fairlj well-known tendencies 
in Lutheran thought and church life. You know too that these terms 
refer to sorie very fundamental ways in which Lutherans have, over 
the years, experienced religion and apprehended reality It may be, 
indeed, that hnnian beings, wherever they are on this earth, tend to 
divide along similar lines. Some seo religion primarly as a search 
for objective truth in the manner that Lutheran Orthodoxy has 
tended to itusist tjpon. Others emphasize the kind of interiority and 
liersotKil appropriation that Pietism has stood for. And finally there 
are those who take a critical stance on all matters of faith, knowl- 

Pi: S\<hh'y Ahlstrom is Professor of American History and Modern 
Rcli' lions History and Chairman of the American Studies Program at 
Yule (.nivcrsily in Xevf Haven. 
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edgfe, and practice, hv\\\g encourajied in this respect by the contro- 
versies that ariso both within and between the other currents. 
So persistent are these three traditions that they seem ahnost to 
reflect immemorial responses U\ mankind's religious needs. 

In any case it is perfectly ap|)arent that all three came into 
existence very early in Lutheran history and that all three have 
persisted to the present. Since the ia er 18th century, at least, all 
three have enjoyed considerable prominence and vitality, in Kurope 
as well as in America. I'ach of these traditions, moreover, has made 
claims to priority in Luther's thought, but it is no purpose of mine 
to enter that debate. Let me rather make a few comments cn these 
traditions themselves. 

First, the scholastic tradition, which arose amid the fierce 
confessional debates of the 16th century and flourished throug;hout 
the 17th century. Let us realize from the start, that this was a 
very dark period in human history, a time of violent relipious con- 
tention, of war and devastation, of authoritarijinism and intolerance. 
It was a coercive as:o. As the ruler believed, so were subjects to 
believe : cujus regio^ ejus religio. And in this context neo-scholasticirm 
became the dominant theological mode of doctrinal expression. The 
greatest exemplar of the scholastic theology without a doubt wjis 
Johann Gerhard (iri2Lr)8), who him.self once had to go to the gates 
of Jena to prevent the Roman Catholic General Tilly from conducting 
more than a token pillage of the city. It was thus in a context of war 
and authoritarianihni that orthodoxy tried to consolidate the gains 
of the Lutheran Reformation and to continue the debat*^ with Roman 
Catholicisvn on the one hand and with other forms of the Reforma- 
tion impulse, particularly the Reformed, on the other. 

The resultant theological structure rented upon two all- 
important pillar.i. Tho fir.^t of these was an almost unbelievably great 
ronfidence in tlie infallibility and ^otal sufficiency of the received 
bibl cal text. The second was a whole-hearted adoption of Aristotelian 
nu-taphysics. Melancbtnon had given a major impetus to scholastic 
method, but it had been modernized further by the Catholic 
theologians Suarez. ZabarePa and others. The result was a precise 
but extremely intcllectuali/ed theoretic exposition of Lutheran 
doctrine. Hy imperceptible degrees, moreover, these highly rational- 
istic methods adapted themselves to changing intellectual trends 
so that as one moved toward the ISth century and then into the age 
of scientific cotisolidation of knowledge of the natural world, this 
method's inherent rationalism became more intense. It remains very 
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important, nevertheless, that \vc recognize that this tradition, despite 
its many shortconiintrs, was an heroic effort to deal with difficult 
controversial prohlenis. And this is perhaps especially trne of the 
S(i-()ften ridiculed tendencies of the 18th century rationalists, who 
were, after all, dealintr with the most revolutionary intellectual 
developments in the history of Western thought. 

The orthodox tradition, by no means came to an en 1 in the 
18th centurv, however. Indeed the 19th century witnessed a preat 
rejuvenation of scholastic coufessionalism, and an effort to repristi- 
nate the doctrinal heritage, and to bolster the church's defenses 
against the rising tide of historical study and romantic philosophy. 
T.i-d U Ileinrich Schmid (18 1-85) and others, this movement did 
much to rescue the Reformation heritage from the clutches of the 
h'nlightennient. Its scholarly work on Lutheran doctrinal and con- 
fessional history was also extremely impressive, though a heavy 
price w:is paid for these gains in that Lutheran Orthodoxy tended 
to disdv^age itself ^rom man of the 19th century's achievements, 
and became more reactionary than It ever had been before. 



The second tradition which I wish to touch upon is, of course, 
the Pietistic. Hy an interesting irony one can also see Johaun Gerhard 
as very important in figure in this tradition, for his Sacred Medita- 
tions (\W)) became one of the great Lutheran works of edification 
of the 17th century and even into the 18th century. He was a dear 
friend of Johann Arndt (1555-1621) whose True Christianity is prob- 
ably the chief fountainhead of Lutheran Pietism. When one considers 
the movement, however, one thinks first of all of Philipp Jakob 
Spener and then of the hVanckes, father and son, at Halle. What 
arose on these pious foundations was an exceedingly powerful 
movement that was not only strong in its emphasis on the inner life 
of the Christian soul, but on the doing of good works. Tn Wuertem- 
berg under the leadership of Jolipnn Albrecht Bengel, still another 
highly influential branch of Lutheran Pietism emerged. 

Seen in its full perspective Pietism was and is a va.'-t and 
humanly essential form of evangelical religiosity, a necessary result 
of the Rc'formation. Tt was first articulated in its full implications b/ 
the F.nglish Puritans, but Johann Arndt probably better than anyone 
else clarified and esta1)Hshed its continuity with more elitist forms 
of prc-reformation Christian inwardness and then made it a thorongh- 
Iv Protestant mode of appropriating and propagating the Gospel of 
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CtoiVs Yvilvvuuun {rracv. lUcause it aiiswcroil so inuucilhtcly to 
huuiaii iiciil, it has eiijuyiul ivpoatod revivals ami cxtiMulod itsi^f 
tlirouyluMir tlic worM aiul into every stratum of society ami so it 
continue?, in the present day. 

(iiven its pervasiviMiess anil vitality Pietism also made a deep 
impressiim uu the nature ol education. I nder its aeffis Hible and 
prayer circles enteral the university sanctuaries of scholasticism 
uncltrminiiig: formalist ic views of worship, makinij personal evan- 
jfelism a part of tlie acailemic scene, and deprecatiu}? the siffuificance 
of doctrinal preciManism, Duo to its persistent accent on the sub- 
jective dimensiiMis of reliju'ion it was cnj^ajjed in a '^^nthiual assault 
on C hristian rationalism, hoih Orthodox and Knlinjftenefl. and ff)r this 
same rea>on it provided important spiritiml jrromu.i for a nnnantic 
understamliujj of relijjion. 

* » ♦ » ♦ 

\\ hen one >peak< of ihe rise of Romanticism however, one also 
confronts what 1 have called the ' critical tradition" in I.nthcram'sni 
and ihercwilh the scholarly and pir' )sophical activities which (Knn- 
inated the P.>th century. The leaflinjf exemplar of this tradilicm. 1 
suppose, is the trrcat critical philosopher, hnmanuel Kant. (1/J4. 
1S04). whose work is at imce the turniufx point in modern philosophy 
and a crucial hritlirr heiween Mnlii^hiened and Aomantic viows of 
reality. In other ways !ie can he seen as cirryin;< out certain aspects 
of the prnLjrani i»f Luther himself beariufr ont. as it were, the 
philoM.phical implicatiiuis of the Reformation. 

The nn)st inipi»rtant thinir about the critical tradition was. 
first of a IK that it came to leruis with modern science and no lonjjer 
viewed the >-arcli ff»r kn(*wledjL^#* ot the natural world .ns an enemy 
of reliirj,.!!. I.ijnallv important, and for many nu)re troublesotne, it 
Iu.i,^au a Tuore ?.erio.;s investi<,^itiop of the whole historical world. The 
\'H\\ century IheP.fore. nuist be seen as the a^v of the historical 
tenai»auce. and iru Inctably this involveil critical .scholarship in the 
whole firld uf relij^non, the history of the scriptures, of ancient 
civili/atiinis. of the churches and their tliver^rent doctrines, nml finally 
the hi-lory ai world reli^jious. It is interestiu}; how profoundly this 
historical impulse affected even the orthodox tradition in that it 
led ti» an eiw>rnn)ns bocjy ni scholarshi, on the Reforni.ation, on the 
oriiiins of the .Vnj^sburir Confession, the textual criticism of the con- 
fessiniial ilotnnunts. and close historical analysis of that enormously 
complex process which led to the Kormida of Concord. One result 
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oi those great labors, among matiy others, was that the traditionary 
character of l.utheranisni itself was exposed. 

When we seriously consider this "critical tradition," this in- 
vestigative spirit, this willingness to ask the deepest philosophical 
(lucstions, to (luestion even the niost accepted assumptions, to pursue 
the most sensitive kinds of scriptural study, or to raise up for 
examination the history of Israel and the whole two millenia of 
Christian history, we must also reali/.c that we are considering 
what was in m.my ways a self-conscious Lutheran movem«.tit. Indeed 
we nujst sec that this opetmess to reexamination, this willingness to 
question the received understanding of things owes an enormous 
debt to Luther himself. 

This is a fact that Lutherans must seek to understan 1, and in 
the final analysis be extraordinarily grateful for. Lutherans should 
not forget that in the modern history of i^nolarship in the field of 
religion Lutherans have done far move than their share of the 
work. Moreover one cannot ' iew the astounding achievements of 
the university traditions of Scandinavia and Gerriany without asking 
what it is in the Lutheran tradition that seems so clearly to have 
marked it out for this great work. 

It goes without saying, of course, that Luther's ideas are 
not an all-sufficient explanation for the academic, scholarly, philo.so- 
phical, theological and broadly cultural characteristics of North 
I'.uropean ProtestantisuJ. Yet one can perceive almost at a glance 
that they did have a positive effect in this regard. Luther's views 
of history, ethics, rationalism, and scholarship, his conception of 
biblical exegesis, his attitudes toward the canon, his willingness to 
evaluate individual books of the li.blo, his miderstanding of the 
lidspel, even his views on psalmody and hymnody reveal a remarkable 
openness to the investigative spirit. Hence we can understand Pro- 
fessor Pelikan's observation that if Luther were transported to the 
20th century we could most easily envision him as a professor of Old 
T.-,tatuent in the contemporary university scene. 

But anywav, however we may explain the work of Lutherans 
in the universities of Germany and then later in those of Scan- 
dinavia, we should not fail to see that we arc beholding a major 
chapter in the history of nujdern thought. 

It is at least worth reniimling ourselves that when one talks 
about the Lutheran tradition one is speaking of the tradition that 
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iacludcs the likes oi Kant and HegeK Sinularly when one speaks 
of Herder, Hamann, Xovalis, or the jjreat hihhcal scholars from 
Scniler. Krnesti, and Michaelis ihrough kilschl and Haur lo IhilinKinn 
and Kasemann one is speiking of Lutherans. 

Needless to say these thinkers hardly agreed with each other. 
Controversy and criticism have ever been part of any tradition that 
nourishes an opeimess to novelty, cherishes intellectual freedom, 
and allows the creative imagination to have its way both in scholar- 
ship and Constructive tlunking. These thinkers therfore are funda- 
mental to any underst«'>nding of what the Lutheran tradition is. where 
it is going, and what its contribution to world civilization is to he. 
If one crosses out this tradition, one crosses out a chief element 
of the tradition. 

Against this background I now want to say a word or two 
about higher education. In the American educational system what 
we call colleges ;uul seminaries are usually segregated fn)ni each 
other and from what we formally call universities and this nas some 
serious disadvantages for the advancement of learning, liut I am 
talking about universities in the enco.npassing sense of higher learn- 
ing, in so speaking of the university we can, I think, di.scern two 
fnndanuntal functions or movements of thought. One essential fea- 
tnrc of the university is retrospective, the other prospective. By 
retrospective I refer to that task of transmitting all that is durable and 
valuable in our heritage and all the cognate pursuits and disciplines 
that make that possible. It is the activity which is illustrated best 
by the natural sciences, in which the discoveries of the past are 
appropriated and corrected by each new generation. It is also applied 
in all the fields of humanities and the social sciences in recognizable 
ways. It is an analytical, critical, and investigative work, an arduous 
and difficnlt undertaking that is by no means necessarily conserva- 
tive or reactionary. It can be radical, and its resuhs are often un- 
comfortable and painful. 

Hut there is also the prospective role, the ongoing search for 
truth. Since truth is at best elusive however, we may prefer to 
talk of the advancenient of knowledge, for universities rest on the 
assumption that knowledge, as a surrogate for truth, is worth the 
seeking and that it is in the long run a blessing. This is the case 
moreover whether the subject be the holy things of faith, the 
I)ast deeds of human beings or the nature and history of all things, 
animate and inanimate. Whatever we do, we are seeking to under- 
stand the total situation. 
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In this jrraiul iMitrrprisc it is iti the ficUl ot history where 
\\\vYv tho yrratest trui|»lali<>iis t«) thnch aiul ci)nn)n)niise have arisen. 
Ami it is till- hi>ti»rian whu oicupies the luost pn^eariiMis |M»silii)n, 
thoujfh the |)hiit»«»|»Iier» the theolojjiaii ami the ethieist freiliieiitly 
hi ar the hnuit i»i WDrhTs tlisliicHiiatiun io consider the iinplieations of 
knowletljxe. Despite tlie risk, however. I wonhl define the historian's 
ndc as that oi e\haustinjr the possibilities of historical invcstis:ation. 
When they are not exhanst'.Ml. the task remains; ami since the 
|»assaj^e of tinu* ereati^s new proMenis, there is no end in siirht. 
i\rnst 'IVofltsch may not be ritfht when he says that all things Innnan 
are histtirical withont rnnainder, hut I have no douht it is the 
iiniction of the hisitirian to explain what he sees. I'\>r this reason 
it is in the hisltirical realm where so ninch of the crunch has ctune 
dniiny: the la>t two centuries or so. Xor is this strange t«)r it is 
in the historical wuMv that wc. speak of the nebular hypotheses, or 
till* life and death of the sun and the biojjraphy of the earth. \\V 
are al>t» lalkinj; historically when we speak of the .Ai^palachian 
nmmUains as t»M and the Kt>ckies as ycnmg. So it is when we speak 
i»f the extinctinii i^f the dinosaurs and the origins of fossil fuels. \\V 
arc alsi) writing history wluu we describe the evohition of life on 
i\w earth. ISrcanse historical research is one of first to feel the 
h.aiul of ci»ercii>n. it nn»si often awakens us to the way universities 
tlci)en(l on the preservation of academic freedom, and this leads to a 
I'inal consideration. 

We teml ti» lorjL«:et that it has l>een Lutherans. the most 
pan in iHTinany. win* foumle*! ami devrlupod the principle t»f aca- 
.b'Uiic ireetlom. .\inerica. i»n the other, luul done alnmst no pioncerini; 
in tbis rralm ami tliil not hont»r the principle on a wi«le scale until 
tin- 20th century. I'veii then we learned much from Lumpean 
rxampbs. mostly in (uTniany. .\ltjst of the Collejiies and seminaries 
t-'mlumI in thi> Ctmntry bavr batl very liinitetl notitms of academic 
fn ^ dt»m. T\\r rise t»i imcllectual liberty, of ctmrse. was due tti many 
ii.>!i-lluM.b>oical f:ult»rs. yet ibe critical tratbtitm t»f winch 1 have 
l),rn .-peakinir was always a vital element in its preservation, and 
it a l.nlberan ct»nirihutit»n for which we should be enormously 
Liialefnl ami pnnnl. 

When unc bM»k> tt» l.iither and the Lutheran traditit»n by way 
l Aiilaininir ii^ edm-ati«mal stance in this matter it wt»nl<l seem 
iliat a certain view ai tlir orders of creation played a siirnifieant nde. 
It M-rins tu |)nividc for tbe conception of the university ilsdf as kind 
of an tinier of creatimi with its own rules ami raison d'etre. More 
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iinportaiit. porliaps, was the way in which McKinchthoii. the prcat 
nia.i;i>tiT nf the Keforniatioii. distiiij^nishiMl so ch»arly in his own 
thinkiiifr hetween what he called theoretic and acoustic knowledjfe. 
Theoretic knowlcdjfe helongfcd in the amhience of the university. 
Here even hihlical study was the work of philolofi^ists and ffrani- 
uiarians. Acoustic kuowledife is the word that is heard hy faith: it 
re(|uires an inner appropriation fundamentally different from theo- 
retic education. 

Jolianu Gerhard himself makes a similar (Ustinction, between 
a theoretic uiulerstandinp of the faith which is {joing on in any 
university properly uuflerstood and the practical knowledge which 
conies from preaching and the sacraments. Gerhard, who earned a 
nuMlicai degree before he turned to theology, drew an illustrative 
parallel with nu^lirine. On the one hand, the university studies 
anatomy, physiology and so on, and then it becomes the doctor who 
witli his tender concern ministers to the patient. So also must the 
church distinguish between the teaching of divinity on the one hand 
and pastoral rare on the other. 

One may also see a certain similarity between Gerhard's dis- 
tinction and the way in which Kant's Critique of Pure Reason relates 
to his Critique of Practical Reasons, one dealing with the nature and 
limits of reason, the other with the conduct of life. Richard Neibuhr 
makes a similar point in still aiu)ther context, with frequent refer- 
oiices til Iiniuatuiel Kant. He locates the investigative spirit in the uni- 
viTsity but sees the meaning of revelation as stonnuing from the in- 
ner life and intuT history of the confessional comnumity. 

Xow. just a few closing words on what this tneans in terms 
(#f higher education. It comes down to the matter of recognizing the 
richness of the I.aitheran academic tradition and remembering the 
ways in which all three of these major subtraditions respond to 
fundanuMitally human needs. Rut the most urgent question, or at 
Ir.ist till' oui* before us now, has to do with how colleges and sem- 
inaries ami universities can perform their essential functions. One 
can not but think of the predicament of Concordia Seminary in this 
connection. Aiul it seems to tne that one good way of starting to 
think about this fpiestion is to rcineinber the critical tradition and 
apply its idr:il> to tlu* present crmtroversy. What would onr reacti(Mi 
he if thr chancellor of Washingtoti I'niversity (^r the president of 
thi» Tniversity of Missouri -St. Louis closed down all or part of 
tliese in>titutitins l^ecause scholars were deviating from his inter- 

er|c • ' ^ !• ' . 
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pretatii^iis or simply eniployiiiff historical methods of investigations? 
Or pMi utluTwisc: t'ati an institution, a coUeffe, seminary, or uni- 
vcr.-sity, rii^nnl itsrlt as an emt)ocliment of the western tradition of 
hii^lur Iraruiuj; if it ahrogatis the freedom of investigation? Can 
a l.iitluran institution of any of these types maintain its intellectiial 
health and credibility if it neglects or denies its own critical 
tradition? 

Having said that much about an immediate present-day Ameri- 
can problrm. let me go on to emphasize that I see myself as address- 
ing a lar larger issue, one that is general, immemorial, and of great 
constuinence for the development of educational institutions in the 
fiuure. Tile last decade has been one when a whole series of credibility 
gaps opt-nrd before our eyes: between traditional doctrinal claims 
and the beliefs of the larger public, between the ministry and the. 
laity, and between youth and their elders. It has also been a time of 
rxtrenu financial difficulty for higher education, especially in the 
private sector. Profound shifts in popular values, beliefs, and com- 
mitments seem to underlie these various changes. The accentuation of 
phiralism lias rendered the emergence of a new consensus less likely. 
In this context one can not talk about the future of anything with 
nuich Confidence. In concluding moments of a broad survey lecture, 
nion-over. elaborate (pialifications are impossible. In closing my re- 
marks to the Lutheran educational conference, therefore, let me 
simply comnieiul the fullness of the tradition which shapes its 
purposes. 

A concluding footnote. 

hut a broad survey sucl: as this, specific .scholarly debts can hardly 
be acknowledged. The following works, however, have had consuh ^- 
able influence on my overall outlook, though I would not iintdic.ite 
these* authors in my interpretations ; Robert P. Scliarlemanu. Tiiomas 
Aquinas and John ^Gerhard (Yale University Press, 1964). F. I>nest 
Stoeffler. The Rise of Evangelical Pietism (Brill, 1971), Richard 
Kroner. Von Kant bis Hegel (Tuebingen, 1921), Karl Loewith. From 
Hegel to Nietzsche (Doubleday, 1967) and R. Schneider, Hegels und 
Schellmgs Schwaebische Geistesahnen (Leipzig, 1893). 
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What s Lutheran About Higher Education? 

Theological Presuppositions 

ROBERT W. BERTRAM 

(Four Theses) 

In the encyclopedia of the university's arts and 
sciences, the chser you adzvnce tozcard that center 
7vhere hupuanity zeas more substantively the abject 
of your studies the more it Zi'ould make a difference 
ivhether the (general viciv of man from which you 
proceeded 7ivs Christian or something else. 

( lMlitor*s note: Dr. Bertram kindly agreed to present the hincheun 
address provionsly scheduled to he delivered by Dr. Arthur Carl 
Ptepkoru, Gradnatr Professor of Systematic Theology at Concordia 
Seminary, St. Louis. Dr Piepkorn died suddenly in December of 
I97.V hi his introductory remarks Dr. Hertrani indicated that while 
enunciating four theses to develop his theme, he Nvould treat in 
detail only the first of them. During the (|uestion anu answer period, 
mu- li of liis thousfht on the remaining tliree theses was presented, 
and he has consented, upon recpu-st of many LIXN'A members, to 
have this discussion also printed in these ^Proceedings.) 

1 ) What is Lutheran about higher education is the claim to be 
afile U) speak not just ti)r one detuitnination but for the whole of 
catholic Christendom and to be held publicly accountable for that 
whole claim. Hut such claims lo universal validity and universal 
accountability are characteristic also of good higher education. 

2) What is Lutheran Cor Christian) about higher education is 
the • iscovery that Christian higher education is practically the same 
as piiy ^^ood higher etlncation. What is disti:ictively Christian is the 
(Mstinctively Christian ground from which that otherwise very general 
(\scovery proceeds. 



Pr. Rifhert Bertram has beni Chairman of the Department of Systematic 
Thi'oloffy ar.d Professor of Historical and Systematic Theology at Con- 
' nrdia St'minary in St. Louis, and is presently serving as Chairman of the 
llxecutive Committee c/ the Concordia Seminary in Exile in St, Louis. 
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3) What is I.uthera I (or Christian) ahout hij^hcr education is 
Miat it is a way for students to learn ahout sin in^der Christian 

4) What is Lutheran (or Christian) ahout hig^hf-r education 
is the luTsistvMu rc-askinj; of that very question, and the persistent 
re-answrrinj^ of it. 

« ♦ « « * 

Elaboration of Thesis One 

It thiri* was anythinjj that the orijjinal Lutherans — say, the 
first sitjners of the Anjjshurn Confession — did not want to he, it 
was oriirinal Lutherans. They wanted to he neither ori{fin.il nor 
nirn ly Lnihnan. They wanted to he only Christian — i.nly that l)Ut 
also all tliat \o more thnn that but also no less. When they claimed, 
as they did, to he confessing only what all faithful catholics and the 
prophet- anrl apustles hefore lliein had ever confessed, their claitn 
was not so unirh an act of modesty as it was an act of audacity, at 
least of extraordinary stdf-eonfideticc. They were saying in effect 
to the whi»!e cl'.nrch anil in the worhl that in that historical circum- 
stance their confessi on was the one best way to confess the faith, 
for all Christians. 

That is the sort of all-out claim which no Christian jjroup 
can make within the hearing of the rest of Christen«h>m and expect 
to get away with it — that is. without heing challenged. The Lutheran 
confessors unt only expected to he challenged, they invited the 
challe!it:e. ^'es, they i»lea«led to he challenged. Most daringly of alU 
they e.'illcd for Iliniself to check them r»ut. liut also they appealed 
to thr whfilr church not Duly of their own time Imt for all time to 
;*onit' to scrutinize their confession for its fidelity to (lod's Word. 
The ci>!U'i'ssnrs, in short, opened their hooks to public audit. And 
thry did so. not because they Were unsure of their confession Imt 
precisely lieean^e they were sure of it. They were sure enough to 
l)c ntt'-rly open atid vulnerable. That is !)eing church — and con- 
fe><»nM:il and ( hristiati and cl.assically Lutheran. Hut isn't that also 
in objictivf of higher education: to claim otdy that which is valid 
uniM rs:i!!y but. in venturing such a large claim, to ri.^k wholesale 
e\| in? 

nM\vi-\er» that hcdd braufl f)f Lutheratiism — so heroically 
vtilm raMi' in ii> claim ti'* miiversality. d^lnon^trabh' universality at 
that - i-- not tiu* sort of Lntheranisin. alas, which nit>st of our 
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clii.«'clio.s dare to prest-ta to the worM nowadays. I believe we could 
a.i;aiu '?etrlu to dare that, even in mir hijjluT edncatioM. Tnless we 
do dan* it. wv are duunied to contMnu- tliinkinjL<f ol Liitheranisni in the 
same cautiously insulated wav we now do, namely as Imt one denom- 
inational alternative anamj; (•titers. That is playinff it safe. That way 
our confession is less likely to l)e (juestioned by others, since we 
have bi eii caretid in tb • first plarc not to implicate them in its 
claims, lint that way tlr re is also no reason ultimately for Luth- 
erani>m's extension \\\Ut other people's cotumitments, let alone into 
their ••rts an<l sciences. Then all we ciaim for mir confession is that 
it reflects the particular way the (lospel happens to strike us 
Lntli»Tans and our Lutheran ancestors and, just maybe (as we cross 
our tini^i'/s) iMir children Whether or not our confession oujjht to 
strike other fi^ks that way, we can at best wish, l-lven then we 
iUfUi dare wish it tor them to(» loudly lest we create an imjiression 
i^f intolerance. ,\s it it were the claim to catholici y whicli makes 
tor inttiUranee. Uut does it, really? 

U\ fact, nii^du n«»t vhe f>pposite be the case? Isn't it the 
denominatiims which want to be left alone theolo,u:ically — out of fear 
of exposure, I suspect — wnich are most prone to intrlerance, in- 
tiilerancr not tti outsiders perhaps but at least \o their own metuber- 
>hip? Isn't this a real and pr.vent daniyer with those who are cou- 
cepied to be jn>t I.iitluTun without risk'njj Lutheraiiism\s catholicity 
and — aye. there's the rid) — its tcumenical accounrability ? And if 
such e^capi^m, such flij^dit into relij^ions jiluralisni for one's own 
• it noiiiinaiiun innnn?uty — if that is what is Lutheran al)ou; hij^dier 
f'dticatiou. then isn't hiiiher education imder such auspices well-nij;h 
ifnpt»H>ili!t. ? I am tei>)pttMl to say. show ine a body t»f Chri>tians who 
>ettli- for a t'hri^iian faith whicli is merely their own version of 
it, a'vl I will ^how you a church-body which is but one sliort step 
away from tlie har>liest intolerance. l-*or. havinj^ bet;un bv sayinj^ 
< vi-r <n u\tii\v>x\\\ this is only the Gospel the way we see it, thev 
art- p.ai^icN for tlie next step which says, theref«ire tiu« -A'ay we 
^re it is that inatler>. So instead of church, they mistake tliem- 
•^tlvts tor ome private voluntary organization wliich spraks only 
lor itsrli autl whicli. like any business C(irporatioii, can <lecide l)y 
a majority vt»tr of its in«Miibers what its employeivs shall an<l sliall 
not tr.uh. A- '•iinic of us can attest. d<'n«»miiiations can awav 
with wi'boiii >crii»ns challeni:e from the rest i»t Chri>teinloii;, so 
loni^ as tiny |irndently avoid clainiin|Lr t«>o niucli universality for 
theii* own Cnulessioiis and content themselves with cultivatip.tr oidy 
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llicir dwii iratlitioiis. Aiul tlicv have coi rcspt/iuHiig'.y narrow iiistitu- 
liiMi-i ni lui^lur tMliicaiioii i«> show fc»r it. 

IhiWCMT, as wo arc* ..ayiiij;, to chiim to ho siicakiuj; only tor 
l.utluraus is not very l.iilhoraii whether in hij^her echioation or 
anywhere else. To claim to he speakiMf; for the whole Christian 
church, iiideecl \ux tlie (lod xA all that is — that is Lutheran. Ah, Imt 
then wouhln't we he >uhjeci lo au»lil hy the whole Christian Church? 
l-.xaclly. And w^uhhrt we he especially vuluerahle if we made 
that claim h) places of higher etlucaliuu? Ki<;hl. especially vuluerahle. 
r»ut wlKit if we could not make »;oo(l ou our claim to catholicity? 
Well, then, to ipuUe one of the favorite sons of this state, if we 
v'auui»i stand the heal we ouj^hl to j^ei out of the kitchen. Or to 
put llu* mailer a little nn>re positively, let's do recapture the catholic 
luddm of our raclical coufe>>'oual heritajje. and of course re-incur 
nil ihr r\hilaratiutr risks and vulnerability thereunto apperlaininj;. 
In tin* piiK(v..s \M- may not last any loutjer than the Cniversiiy 
.>! W iiunherj; ilid. Ihu oh, while we last, if we could do that nuich 
or e\on hall that nmch. ft>r all of Christen»lom and hij^her education! 



Open Discussion 

(Alter a re-reailin^ of all tour ;heses, response was invited 
from the audiences ) 

First Question: 1 cli»u*i want to let Hoh ijet away without saying 
\\ word ahnut J>ne of tho other reniaiuinyf theses. .And I <(ness I want 
to a>k v.hether » un«Ier>tautl nnndtcr two as he wants it uiwlerslood. 
In Uiy uoto^: "tlu* ilisci»vtry that Christian hi»(her education is the 
^ame a> practically any t^oiMl hi^fher educatitm. hut what's distiuctiv*- 
i> the (.'liriMiau ground from which that iliscovery proceeds." Is 
thai it; 

Bertram: Ki^ht. 

Questioner: 1)«» 1 hear you enrnctly that it's nt»t the Christian 
t^M-oUtid for all the ramificaiious of the etlueation. it's the Chri>tian 
•^ri»Mnd for the disct>\t ry; Tlnre's chen^istry and ecciucnnics and 
hi-^iiuy and hn-^inc^-^ a:!mini>iratiou. all the>e dixMplines and their 
-uh di-C!pli'H -. 1 talx<* it vi.n iri* nut elainru?^^ that these disciplines 
rf.t o:! Chri-iiar LcromnK hut that the discovery ahon» the nature 
iif hit^ht-r (Mhicatioii and thr nature in* the Christian enterprise rests 
•:; l*hri>tian jLrroinids. 
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Bertrams Ki^'ht, that luucli at least I was trying to say. Really I 
waiit^Ml to venture sotuethiujj even a hit tnore radical than that. 
(I'erhaps what 1 rej^ard a.s "even more radical" is what Dr. Jwun- 
kiint/ was askini,' in the first place.) The standard conundrum is, "is 
there such a thin^^ as Christian mathematics?'* .\nd everybody in 
the Vinun lauj^hs and says, "Of course not.** .And the answer truly is 
"Ol Course not.** Yon listed other disciplines in which the same 
answer wi>uM apply: chemistry, econotuics, even disciplines outside 
the laboratory sciences, flow about a discipline us problematic and 
Controversial as Dr. Ahlstronrs. namely, history? Is there such a 
thinjj as Christian history. Christian historio^^raphy — say, a Christian 
history of China? I am tempted to reply that even hi the case of 
the discipline railed history there is no such thinj; as Christian 
histtiry. I nu^au history — like the history tii China — Christianly 
reveahMl. History - writin^^ done well is histtiry — writinjx done 
wel! whether it I> done by Christians or non-Christians. 

Xi»w that discovery is not particularly earth-sbakinij. lUit 
what I am suj^jjestinj; is that it makes a threat deal of difference 
what your grounds are for makiu}; that discovery, and your jjround 
fur assert itij; it. Any secularist, any noble pafjan can see there is 
nil sneh ibin^* ;is Christian chemistry. So at least in tluir conclnsitiiis 
the Christian and the non-Christian are in apfreemei.t. Mut once they 
bei^in to pnibe as to why they drew that conehisiou they are ^oinp to 
disci»ver that the j^rountls for their reachinji that Cduclusion are 
nally unite different. The secularist makes the statement literally 
as a nei^ative, "There is no such tliinjj as Christian ebeniistry.*' The 
t*bri>tian. ton. aj^^ree^ with that ne<;;iiive form nf the statement. Hut 
then he adils. ''There is also an affirmative, a positive, shall I say 
a ceiebnitive reason for assertini^ that there is no Christian chemistry, 
in slmrt. thank God there is no such thiufj as Christian cheniistry. 
Tbatik (hhI that there is such a thinj^ as chemistry. Anil thankiu}; 
(Mid is in this ease not jn.st a pious expletive but an asserti«>u of full 
theiili»Lri^al Mrii»nsness. in other words, (loil still runs eheniistry. 
tliank- bi- 1 .\t lea^t, more or less lie does. Just Iimw far our 
.luniistry teaibiiijr ;iud learning; are His ojieration. I t»bvi«>usly 
diiu't kni>\v. lint in any case what Christians tlo have jnfmnnd for 
lu lievim; is that chemistry has a yreat deal about it t!iat is f;«)dly. 

Just iKcanse there is no such thint,^ as Christian cluiuistry it 
does r.i»t tMllnw that ebemi>try tberefure is u-inMess. siiirituully 
neutral, mh.h tiiinij that Goil has nothiuff to do with, (^n the contrary, 
the iliemical rea!itie> t)f the world and our te;iehint; .ind learnin.if 
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of them are, as Christians bcHeve, God's own doinjj. So nuich so 
that there an* chemistry professfirs j;alori\ by far the most of 
them j^i'rhaps, who <h) GoiFs chemical biil<hnj»f withont even knowing 
whose bidding they are <h)ing. That can be an advantage. That way 
God does not have to worry whether the worhl's chemists are 
sufficiently Christian in order for llim to advance the science of 
chemistry. That should be a source of assurance to us all. It can 
be that if our own final soun'e of assurance is Christian. We 
Christians, so we claim, are in on the happy secret of who is behind 
all this chemistry. It is always reassuring for employees to know 
'*who is in charge around here," at least when the operation is in 
good hands. Given that basic reassurance, it is then a further assur- 
ance to know that chemistry does not have to be Christian in order 
to be good — that is, in order to be God's. 

I'ut it another way. Christians, and I should hope this would 
be especially true of Lutherans, feel under no particular compunction 
t say. "Only that is Christian which is distinctively Cliristian." True, 
that is a fallacy which we have often gotten ourselves into when we 
ask the (piestion. 'AVbat is Lutheran or Christian about higher 
e<Uication." Often we read into that sort of cpiestion a permature 
assumption. We assume mistakenly that in order for something 
like higher education to be Christian it would necessarily have to 
be unique, different from any other good kind of education. It 
would have to be something only Christians haw and nobody else 
has, else it could not (puilify as Christian. Since when? Admittedly, 
that may i)e so about many things, many of the most central things 
of the Christian proclamation, namely that they are distinctively 
Christiai. Hut that certainly is not true of all tlu things which 
Christians do and enjoy. That is a great Christian fact to celebrate. 
h\)r i>n*t it so tb * Miere are many, many things which characterize 
Christian existence even though they don't characterize Christian 
existence alone? how good it is to know that we Christians are not 
confimil an«l limited to only those things which make us different. 
rxihi>ive. There is many a good thing which characterizes Christian 
existence, for example. Christian higher education, yet not oidy in 
tiie sense that it is uniquely Christian but also in the sense that it 
is >iniply characteristically Christian. 

Let's put the matter in the parlance of the theologian. We 
have been asking What is the Cbri>tian reason — not only the 
mi^alive but also the affirmative nason, lor saying that there is 
no such thii.g as Christian chemistry or Christian political science? 
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W hat we arr nskiujLj about, in thoolojjical tertninolojiy, is the Chris- 
tian ihu'iriiU' nf criHliou. Thr creation is available in one measure 
or atiiitlu-r not nvA\ to xUv participation hut als'i the knowltMlfje, thr 
iuii'llectnal .t;ra>p of aM of (lod's human creatures, Christian or non- 
Christian. It Comes as no ifreat surprise that people doinj; political 
science, for example, are capable of doiujOf it reasonably well inde- 
pendenlly of whether they are Chrtstiatis or not. This then might 
rai>e a seeon<l orbit cpu^stion. "Wouhhrt you espect that Christian 
political MMeiitists would ilo political science better than non-Cliristian 
political scientists wouM?" Yes, I j^uess you would expect that, and 
I suppo.se that (iod does have a rig^ht to expect that. Yet I have to 
say that in my expv*rience that exju'Ctation is not being awfully 
con>picuou>ly fulfilled. FVrhaps that failure simply reflects the low 
estate of the ('liri>tian sector gerorally nowadays. May be in other 
generatinns Christians did perform better than their non-Christian 
neii^dd»ois. and ilid so conspicuously. However, if even in our own 
<lay the r|ue>tion keeps arising. Isn't there some way in which 
Christians do things .superiorly, then I think the way we might better 
Miiiv the Contrast between Christian and non-Christian is as follows. 
I'm not sure that Christian political scientists do political science all 
that much better than non-Christian political scientists do. Hut what 
I certainly hope is that Cbri.^tian political scientists do political 
science be tter than those same political scientists would if they were 
not Christian. Xow that wouM be some gain. At least let us be 
thankful for that much. When you look at the Christian political 
scientists on your faenlly, just say, they could have been worse. 

Second Question: Well, I think I unrlerstand well what you mean. 
It tl«»es seem to me that you are perhaps presuming a more objective 
ki.ul of chemistry and political science and mathematics then you 
really have n right to presume. .After all these are human disciplines, 
and it's people who ileride the kinds of problems that political 
scientists and chem^^ and mathematicians and historians will deal 
with. r.veTi th.'- hani sciences do not really grow out of thetn :elves. 
They LTiiiW mil of the etideavors of human beings who have values 
and whose work in their discipline is in part dictated by the kinds 
of people ihry are. So there is a sense in which the kind or work 
done ill chemi>»r\ by a chemist may be different if In's value system 
is flifferent. Or the kintN of problems he cares to deal with as a 
chemist are different from those fif the non-Christian. 

Bertram: I do appreciate that comment. In fact, my own comments 
were meant to presuppose the one you made. Mine were only a kind 
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oi anii|Mnm it» ilio niu* you just tnadc — a kind of corroctivo, may 
I sav, to \\w wav in wliicli voiir sort of cotnuuMU lias often been 

V » « 

exaiLij^rratti! aiinMii;* us. May l»r my rxperieiur dill'rrs from the 
experienre of ihe rest of you. My experience ]L{^eiierally lias heeii one 
ill uliiiij thai aroeiit of yimrs has heeii the overwhelinincr t)iie, often 
to the jMiiin of caricature. Ami I sui)posc I had hoped with my coni- 
uuMits of a uioiiient ai;-o to provide a counter accent hy way of 
balance. Xeverthrjess, even when I concede what you said ahout the 
false pn sumpiitMi of ''objectivity", even when T concede that the 
most iratlilionjilly o]»jeciive sciences — astronomy, for exainide, or 
tuatluiiiatics or some of the more cpiestionahly objective ones like 
ect)iii»niics — are not really so objective after alb do I hy that con- 
oessinn ciinir;nlict the point i was makiii;x< namely, that the discovery 
that llirri' i> no such tliiniT as Christian chemistry may itself be a 
C hrisiian di>ci>very?' To !)e sure, as more and more of the scientist 
himself and his valiiinijs enter into the object of his research, 
naturally !ii> conchisitnis. his judgftnents, are S'oiuff tt/ reflect himself 
and who \,c is. Thai I siii)pose is true enouffh, l?ut that very observa- 
tion, (*\ conrse» has been made by non-Christians as well as by 
Cbristiat'.s, just as both Christians and non-Christians can afjree on 
the ob>ervalioii ihat there is no such tliingf as Christian chemistry, 
.\lh)w thai to stainl as an «>bservation which both Christians and iion- 
Christians n\M-e«' it), namely, that as you roach those i)erinieters of 
objrctiviiy where the man's own sul)jectivity l)e<?ins to transj^ress 
those limil>. l.is "object'' will reflect increasinijly his own sii!)- 
jectiviiy. In other Wfirds, ijranted that subjectivity makes a sub- 
stantive difference. However, I wouhl still ask whether the kind of 
valnintr ihat the man rloes iioccs.sarily makes his science* less valuable 
if llie Iviinl of valnin]L:^ he d*)es is iiol Christian. Differeiil, i»erliaps. 
Hut less valuable? ."^niipose his -icieiitific conclusions are ju.sl jilain 
•l^ood. ilespiir the fad ilial tiny reflect his own non-Christian sub- 
jectivity, jsn'i that possible? 

Suppose the no!i-Christ ian in «|uestion is a humanist. I.yiu}? 
hvvr nil ihe lab!«- is a Imok which Mrs. I'arwell has been readinj[if 
lor Inr buok chih; ihv ;inihor is .Abraham Mashiw. Maslow is a 
hnnirini>i p-ycll'l^l^i-t. r»rcau*-e he is. you ami T mic^lit say. well, 
thrrr iwv all s*»ris of plaors in Maslow's view of man whore we 
would hav/ to bow mil. beiiiif the Christians we are and his 
iK-intf llie 111 ill-Christ iaii lu* is. To be sure. Vet at the same time it 
tn;iy be :i bii xuaw diflicnli. tnij^Jit it not. to identify just how it was 
tlial <»!»jrctive clinical rest»arch and therapeutic technir|ues had been 
viiiatrd by humanism in .\b'islo\v's subjectivity. It may well he 
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that wlicrt' his conohisions wtMit wroiiif they couM liave hocii cor- 
rected by simply iniproviii|Mr on his hunianisnu' not necessarily by 
transU»riiiiii<; his assumptions miio uiiii|urly t*hri>tiaii imes. In short, 
maybe what Mash)wian j\sychoh»jLry eouM profit irom is not h'ss 
htmiaiiism but more of it. ami more of the riirbt kind of humanism. 

Now ha villi; said all this, I would like to come back to the main 
thrust of what you said. I don't mean to say for a moment that 
Christian subjectivity may not enhance what a scientist does with 
his object, l-juil Hrunner usetl to sj)eak of the law of the cU)Seness 
of relations. What he was talkinj^ about was that in tlie encyclopedia 
of the imiversity's arts and sciences, the closer you advance toward 
that center where humanity was more stjbstantively the object of 
your studies the more it would make a difference wnether the 
jLfeneral view of man from which you proceeded was Christian or 
somethinj; else. That Hruimerian thesis is still true and still pertinent. 
However, I think what is also needed in our appeal to the people 
we have to reach today is to affirm the secular — however, to affirm 
the secular for radically Christian reasons. That is why I have been 
arguinjr that our reasons — our reasons — for sayinqf there is no 
such thing as Christian chemistry — oufjlit to be Christian reasons. 

Third Question: Would you comment on Theses and 4. 

Bertrams All rijfht. First of all, Thesis Three. I owe that definition 
of a Christian university to one of my all-time favorite colleasfties, 
John Strietelmeier of X'alparaiso I'mversity. A church-related uni- 
versity is a place where yonni^ i)eople learn aliout sin under Christian 
auspices. Not that they need Christian auspices to learn about sin. 
That they can learn elsewhere, perhaps almost as well. Xo, the itu- 
plieation is rather that Christian sinnintj is apt to be a more atispicious 
conte.xt in which to learn about siiminjf at all. What do they learn 
about sin that is particularly helpful for haviiig learned it under 
Christian auspices? 

r»y Chri.stian auspices I do not mean merely the fact that 
the campus has a department of theolojry aiid a chapel. If I were a 
church-related university admitiistrator today and yon jjave me a 
choice between a) a department of theolojjy with recpiired courses 
in theolojLfical instruction, b'^ or a chapel with ilie kind of liturjnrical 
commitment yon iniifht expect from undertxraduates today, of c) a 
campus community with a sizeable majority of Christian faculty 
and Christian students, I think that if I had to choose between 
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tliosf tlinM\ IM clioosf the tliinl oiu\ \\\v (liristiaii coniniiinity. For 
it wouM hv lianl to iiuairiiu* haviiij^ the other two without first 
havint;- thai eonmmnity. That's jLTt'iierally what I wonhl mean by 
**i!inler Christian atispices.** 

Ihit uiuler such atispiees. what advaiitaife is there for hMniiuji^ 
about sill? Well, for one thiiif;. one advantajfo that comes to niiiul. 
tuie canlinal Christian lesson al)out sin is that sin is not ultimate. 
I tluiTi thinl< that that lesson, by itself, would come as a revelation 
to most American youth. Hy itself, in fact, that is not a Christian les- 
stin at all. I mean that many people. Christian ami otherwise. I)elieve 
that sill is tar from ultimate. As a matter of fact, for many folks what 
is far nu)re important about sin than its ultimacy is that it is fun. 
Or at U»ast lu^cessary. Or at the very least, inevitable. Christian 
lesson alunit sin is that there is a reason why sin is not ultimate and. 
apart from that reason, sin is ultimate. In Jesus as the Christ (and 
sotuier or lati-r you've {fot to name the Name) — in Jesus — the 
Christ sin is i!f»t ultimate. Hut anywhere el.^e it is. That is partly what 
1 hati in min«l by my third thesis, concornincf the advantaii^es of learn- 
al)o\it sin niuler Christian auspice^.. The first lesson, as we just 
iu?w saifl, is that in Jesus Christ sin has been (Iv)mesticated. trumped, 
dethroned. Hut a second lesson is like unto that. What Christians 
learn in the pn»cess is that therefore they need not be so intimidated 
by sin that they hesitate to stand up in prophetic criticism of it. I 
jfuess the older I uret and the more involved I become in political 
situations noi of my own choosinjif. the more T am convinced that one 
of the crreatest of the beneficia Christ! is the jjift of speaking: jud^j- 
ment. The T.«»nl knows it is a difficult enoufjh lesson to accept 
criticism of otieself. Hut often enouii^h it is more difficult by far 
lo have the i^nits. if I may use such an expression, the sheer Christian 
courai^^e to stand up ami idvance critical judju^mcnt a^^ainst someone 
else especially against prii cipalities and powers in his^h places. .\nd 
what makes that alreatly difficult task even more difficult is that 
there set-m to be so many clear biblical injunctions aij^ainst it. aj^ainst 
the pa-^ini; of jmlijmenl. W* at is sisrnificant thou.ijh. is that the 
s;ime prophetic biblical spokesman who inveigh ajjaiust passiiijCf 
iudi^inent are the very ones who perhaps in the selfsame sentence 
do just that tluMusidves. that is. pass judj^fuient. Which only under- 
Ncore^ that ind*^''nient is by the T-ord. not by us. and that any mere 
mortal who dares to speak that judofinent in His behalf had better 
proceed with tear and tremblinji. .\nd yet. not to speak His judsfment 
when that is what fie requires is more fearful still. 
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In this connectiou I remind you of one of the siib-lhenies in 
P^o^c^s^)r Ahlslronrs presentation this morning, and that is the 
lii};h etult>rsinu tu I took him lo lu- K'vinj; tu that one of the three 
strands in Lutheran higher ethicational tradition, to the critical 
tradition. I would endorse his endorsement, and I wouhl say that 
the theoloj^y of the Lutheran Reformation is peeuharly suited to 
that capacity for criticism. M'lrtin Luther observes, not once but 
many times, that one of the greatest cuhural achievements of the 
Ketorniation in his own Hfetime was the way ordinary Christian 
people were suddenly able to stand up and to make judgment, 
indicium upon all tlie realms and sectors of secular and ecclesiasti- 
eal life. h\>r example, said Luther, the pl;;inest people in the parishes 
are now. thanks to the ludousin^ of the GosjKd in their mi<lst. so 
liberated that tluy can judge the vocation of a wife or of a merchant 
or of a prince to be every hit as prestigous and pleasing to God 
a!> llie vocation of a monk. And so Luther prv'dicted that if the 
Keformation would continue — though he did not seriously think 
it would — then before long all of life would be sub judicio nostrOi 
"under our judgmetU." That is. it would be subject to our own 
critical evaluation of it. 

Now Luther took such ability to criticize to be an act of great 
freedouj. Of course be had gt>od precedent for that. That observation 
did not originate with hini. He had appropriated that from the New 
Testament. .\t 11 Corinthians ^ Paul, in his rater esoteric <lis- 
tinction between the two dispensations, tells how bis fellow Jews 
g^alliered in synagogue to read from Moses, that is. from the Torah. 
When they arc face to face with the logos tou theou, that law of 
(Iixl which ju<lges sin, they cannot bear lo fare it and instea<l have 
to continue to read it the way their forefathers had had to look at 
the l)lin«ling terrifying light of .Moses' face when he came down to 
tbeni fioui the inoimt of legislation. They bad to have their Moses 
that is. iheir Law — veiled, masked, toned <lown. filtered. So 
intimidating was (icnTs critical activity against them. That is indeed 
what tht' divine criticism is. intimidating, whether you have to suffer 
it against ycnirself or have to e.xert it against others. It's intimidating, 
that is. 'initil you have seen the Lord.** the Lorrl Christ. Seeing him 
enabli's the siimer to look the divine criticism — or at least to 
\h'^'u\ looking the olivine criticism — full in the face without being 
destroyed by it. 

.\i>w that happens also to be the modern western university 
tradition at its ideal best : free to be criticized and to criticize. That 
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bcinjj so. niijfht we not expect that one of the happiest assets for a 
C hristian eonininiiity of teaching and h'arninj; wonUl be that it is 
(•nipouere<l with the kind of hlierty to rai^e ihe Mosaic masks and to 
rnjL;a>»e in criticism without fear of even that awful reprisal which 
comes upon all Christians and non-Christians alike who pass judg- 
ment. You know that if you judjje you will be judffed in return. 
Hut Mien if we know that, how can we so boldly extend sovereignty 
to all the people in a society like ours and therel)y extend the 
franchise and with that extend the obligation, not just the right 
but the obligation, to be critical. For isn't that what the "public 
opinion** in a democratic society dares to do: to exercise a lawful and 
godly responsibility for judgment without fear or favor? In our 
society the people are obligated by God himself, so we believe, to 
cooperate in the divine krinein, krima. (That's where we got our 
Word critici>m.) The citizens are divinely obligated to engage in 
criticism. ^ el al the same time, according to the New Testament 
witness, there is hell to pay for them when they do. No wonder 
they renege al the prospect of being critical. 

lUit then given that agonizing dilemma, how can people deal 
with that? To which the Christian community replies. We thought 
youM never ask. How can people bear their responsibihty to be 
critical when at the same time there is hell to pay for being critical? 
Ciod V) implicates them in the critical process that, when The Last 
Analysis comes, lie can justly say to theni. You have no right to 
|)rutesl against niy now criticizing you. because by your own active 
complicity in my critical process — as a seminary professor or a 
chemist or a reatler of editorials in the l*ost-l)ispatch or whatever — 
yt.u have forfeited any right to exempt yourself from that process 
when it now turns on you. 

How can yuu lure Christians to engage in that critical process 
vvhicii they are under divine obligation to perform and still be 
honest enough in warn them that the risks and the cost of engaging 
in liiat proctvss are exhobitant? Well that raises, to the point almost of 
a scream, tlie Cliristological <)uestion. Here finally we have supreme 
ria>oii lor makiuij use of the history of Jesus Christ. I'or, as we 
bebi ve and confess, he underwent the ilivine krima for us. Having 
done so lie lias liberated us in turn uni only to accept the criticism 
whicli i- oiir due but also courageously to engage in tlie advancing 
of that criticism wherever and whenever it needs to be advanced. I 
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think that wouhl he a major contribution by the theology of the 
Lutheran kcforniation to our post-Iuilijjhtenment, critical-Hberal 
univcr.siiy ^iluations today. 
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As a layman Dr. Kauper's contributions to Lutheran higher educa- 
tion were extensive. He served on the Board of College Educa- 
tion of the American Lutheran Church, the Commission on Church- 
State Relations in a Pluralistic Society of the Lutheran Church in 
America, the Lutheran Committee on Public Policy and Church- 
Related Higher Education, and LECNA's Commision on the Future. 
The Lutheran higher education community, diminished by his 
death, thank God for his years of dedicated service. 
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Should We Be More Assertive About Our 
Christian Values? - A Constitutional 

Perspective 

PAUL G. KAUPER 



At the DUlsrt I should say souiethinjf about my uiulorstaiulinj; 
nf Christian valiifs in the context of hijjher education. I would not 
presume to ij^ive a complete or a thorouffhly adecpiate statement 
of what we mean hy Christian values when we are talking; about 
our churrh collejufes. At most I want to sui^jirest a few things here 
that enter into the catejjory of Cl^ristian values as we appraise the 
function and the operation of our church collejjes: the freedom 
to maintain a Couununity which bears witness to the (lospel, which 
ilevotes its intellectuah spiritual and moral resources to the pursuit 
of irutli, and which vests the secidar with divine sig^nificance ; which 
assf-rts the relevancy of Christian insii^ht and perception in the 
undi*r>tandin<;f of man and his universe and to the whole editcational 
enterpri>e : which finds the inspiration of ethics in the love of 
Ciod and man: which is concerned with the true, the jifood, and the 
beautiful; wliich asserts a sense of stewardship of time, talent, and 
trainint^ in the service of fellow-nun and thereby affords a sense of 
purpose informinj; the educational process; which provides oppor- 
tunity for worsliip an«l fellowship in the context of Christian com- 
mitmenl. 'I liese values provide the atmosphere or frame of reference 
in which a Christian collee^e operates. Dr. Marshall last nifjht in 
his <\cePent talk spoke al>om tlie Christian college as a visible 
witnr>> to tlie presence the Divine and it seems to me that is 
also a part of wliat we me;m by Cliristian values associated witli our 
c«illf*.t;es. 'I'lie nllimate objective to which a Christian crdlejje is com- 
Tuillt'd i^ to present the elements of a humane or liberalized educa- 
tion seeti fn»m tlie perspcntivt* of a Christian ntiderstandiufj of life 
and in the context of Christian communities. 



In Hi'ti* of the cxf*Hcit constitutioml policy in fat'ifr 
of rcliijioHs liberty it would, indeed, be anomalous 
to sHihjest, on the one hand, that an institution is 
sufficiently secular in its purpose to receive funds 
and yet, on the other hand, that it must renoupice 
the reliijious aspects of its program. 
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To recognize Christian values in the objectives and projjrams 
of a colleges does not afford a blueprint on the particnlar cnrricular 
program offered or. indeed, even answer the (piestion of whether 
the ciirricuhnu is secular or sacred in its character. Indeed, a large 
element of the liberal arts education of the church-related college 
can be seen to be that of providing an excellent secular education as 
the wnrld knows it but within the context of a religious understand- 
ing which vievys life in its ultimate aspect. 

The very fact that the question is raised in the title of my 
presentation — whether we should be more assertive about our 
Christian values suggests either that we have in general failed 
to l)e assertive of them insofar as our church colleges arc concerned, 
or that we have perliaps consciously in recent years tended to mute 
these values or at least he defensive about them. I rather suspect that 
perhaps there is sonietliing to the latter idea and that for a number 
oi reasons at least some of our church colleges, and here T realize 
I am speaking in the abstract and in sweeping terms, have tended 
to dilute the Christian values to which they have historically been 
committed. 

There lias l)een some muting of the emphasis on Christian 
values in recent years and a tendency toward what might be called 
a secularization of these colleges. The secularization may take 
several forms. It may have to do simply with the (|uestion of owner- 
ship and control of a college in order to meet objeriions of a legal 
character that may be raised with respect to eligibility for public 
funds it the institution teaches or is controlled l)y a church body 
as in Xew York. That really does not go too much to the sense 
of Christian values except as the continuing tie with the church is 
st)nu reminder to the college that it was set up originally as an 
expression of Christian love and a witness to the Christian faith. 
}\\\X perhaps more in point is the feeling tliat church colleges should 
put less emphasis on their religious orientation, minimize religious 
exvirises. and nujte their Christian witness ad in order to relieve 
t!ie sectarian aspect of the college's operation and thereby lose some 
of the "taint" that might be attached to it as a distinctively Christian 
institution. In saying this I should emphasize that actually this 
movement may in its substance be a very wholesome movement 
to the extent that it gets our colleges away from a narrow sectarian 
view of themselves and that thev see their mission in a l)roader 
sense, that they recognize that openness in the institution and 
freedom from coercion with respect to religious matters actually is 
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in tlio host lr:nlilii»n ot Christian v.ihu*s aiul that church culh-ifr 
may ht-st srrvc its |mri»o>t» l»y uptMiiiij; up in tliis way and uuire 
vi.sihly hfiny: a \vitur>> in iUv failh. 

li»it i>t courM\ ii is easily possihh* alxi in the process of 
bccoiuint: i>i»( u to reach the point where any seinhhiuce of hearing; 
witness to Christian values has heeii lost, or where the niessaj^e 
is M> niutril that it hecunies in<listinct and that the collej^e is in 
the dai.i^er of finilinj; itself no loujirer in the inii(|iie |Misition of a 
clnirch Ci>l!et,a' hnt that of another private institution and perhaps 
not tot) nuich nnlike a state operated iniiversity (ir collejje. 

One may ask what arc tlie factors l^ehind this movement, if 
I may diirnity K with that term? I suppf»se one of the factors is 
the jLfrueral tieml in onr day which, as I said above, can he con- 
siderrd a wry wlM>lesonie one of niakinj^ onr collej^es more i»pen 
institntions ar.il enlariLjinjLf the freedom ot academic in(|niry. of 
not viewiuL: ihem simply as <lesij^ncd te administer to the sttidents 
of a particnlar church or as hcinjir desiffncd in a pecnliar sense 
as fMrire^srs or hastii»ns of the faith \ehcre a stndert is carefully 
onanhcl ami almost isolated from the world in which he will enter 
on .Lrradnatii)n. I think a nu»re wliolesome and positive view is heioji: 
enirrtained a> to the fiinctitm of «)ur church collejfes in the terms 
i»f ministry, in terms i)f the (nnreacli m terms of witness. A seccmd 
factor aitliuir this movement is tl. financial factor which has 
se\i*ral aspects, hir-^t nf alh jirivate donors may he nmre intereste<l 
in a Ciilh-L^e which di>es not have closely and rii;:idly sectarian virws 
and jiractices. or which wonld he what I call an exclnsive or closed 
ty|H- of ciilh ^re and sectarian in the strict sense. They may prefer 
to sMpjMirt in>tiintic)ns which they see as havimnr a j^ri-ater positive 
outreach. The seci)nd factor, and this I sappose is a very imjiortant 
onr. \< thai in view of tlie financial need faced hy cmr colletres and 
the j|r»«\vini^ thinanil fur some kind of j^^overntnental assistance, 
whrther it he l«ir the ccdleifes directly or for the stndents. it has 
hreotnc- imprraiivr Inim a crmslitntional ]»oinl of vit-w to examine 
tin- >i:iiM> i»f tlu' instimtinns and to deti'rmine tiieir eli^ihility coo- 
si>ietii with limilatijiiis i>rescrihed hy the estahlishment clause of 
ihv hirst .\me!nltTirn* anil also hy state constitutional provisions. 
h'' i oni de cisions hy the Supreme Court have had a p)oil deal to 
say iiu this i|Ursiiiiu and make any discussion of this jirohlem 
particularly relevant anil tini(*ly. 

.\}^aii;st this hackg* uind I speak of the constitutional per- 
-jiective iji addressing mysvlf especially to the prohlcm of whether 
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aii«I til uliat ixliiil iU^i>imi>. nartictilarlv liv [\\v I'iiIIimI States 
Siiprniu* ('miri in i:ilrrprrliii)L:f tlir rstablislininit clausi\ vr(|iiire a 
rlnirc!; iiMli'L^r In \:\\<r :i \\r\\ \i( \v of il>rlf. to r(Hi>i<lrr its rrlii^iotis 
Mrir!:ta:ioii and practicr>. pirliaps rvni alter ils staiiis. all in urdiM 
to a\iiii| tin* lal»i*I i»f exorNsivi* srctarianisiii wliicli may pruve ♦«! 
lu* ri»>tly Iriiui tlie viewpoint of public assistance. 

Turniiij^ then to tlie vdiistittitioiial issues that have a hearinjj 
fill this i|nestioii of how Christian our e<)lle|ijes may he or how 
assertive they may he with respect to their Cliristiaii values. 1 
shonlil point ont that there are several aspects to the coiistitutimial 
prohleni. \\*e think fir: ' of course of the estahlishinent clause of 
thf I'irst Aineiwlineiit w'fich has been iua<le applicable to the states 
i»»o by iniliri.il iiit^t pretat ion. The essential probleiu raisecl here is 
wlietlnr or not i:o\ rrnmeiital assistance piven to a particular in- 
stitution has tin* effect of establisliiiijT^ relijijion in the sense that it 
ijive> <li-tit!etivi* aid to a reliifimis enterprise, haviiiff in niiiul the 
br.>:: ! met ion which Supreme Court has j?iven to the establish- 

nieiit claii>e. Th.is is probably the most important of the cjueslioiis to 
be Ci * sii|rri «l. There are sj»me other cpiestions too, apart froiu the 
eNl;ibli>hinent cl.insr. which «»perate as restrictions on the speiulinjj 
p«iwi-r. *! !u- fj'«U*ral j^^ovt riiiiient. for instance, cmisisteiit with the 
i'le;' that ii may ii t participate in or support <liscriminatory practices. 
ea?mot ijixe t an iiistitution which practices racial or reliii^ious 
iliscriininati :»ii Racial ili^crimination is forbi(l<len by the Constitution 
and the trovi rinnent ii.ay not support it. Likewise discrimination on 
rtditjiotis tfronnds. when supported by the government, althouijh it 
can be attacked iimler the establishment clause, may be subject to 
attack utide:' the etpial prr>tection clatise. Finally there is the im- 
portant ipii'^tion raised a^^ to the >tatus f»f an iiistitulion whidi accepts 
irovt rinin-tital ;l<^i'<tallce. iiaimdy. has it chanired its character? Does 
a priv:U*- in^timtimi by arcepMiijLr governmental funds tliercdiy 
brconn- j'tiMic ami ^nbiect itxdf to a wh<de stories of coiistitiit i(nial 
and N^^Mltory ri-.t rictions which in themselves may have a snb>t;intial 
fM*?*i*i in alti-ri!it^»- ihe nature «»f the institntuni and iiiil<'ed have a 
dinet iiMpael oil what we are disenssini; here this afleriioon. 

in '^ptakiiii^ of the constitntional perspective I sliotdd em- 
pha-^i/*' th.at I am addrt<>ins^ inystif to i|nestifHis raisiMl by ferleral 
f o!i^titiitii»nal liinitalioiK. *['lu ^e are sufficient to ent^ross us at this 
tim»\ but I dii w.int to point «»nt that there are importani provisirms 
of '^tate Coii'-tittitioiK which may impfise more flrastie and srvere 
lilnita:ion^ on n^(• of publie fiimls to support chiir h c<dle<;es than 
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tl^ose clcrivcMl from tlie cstahlislinuMit claiKsc of the First AiiUMulincnt. 
I'or instance, in New York it is ini|»ernussil»le ior tlie state to give 
a^^i^^•lJu•^• til any eilucational in.stitntimi wliieli is cntitrolKMl Ky a 
cliiircli liocly or whicli enjjaj^es in sectarian instrnctiuu. (Mivimisly 
tile fact alone tliat control l)y a cluirch hotly will foreclose aid is 
a very seriotis proposition, anil it is for this reason that a ninnher 
of clinrcli collejjes in New York have chanjfed their control so as 
not to he uniler the inuneiliate control of a church hoily. Or provisions 
ilirecteil against puhlic support ot sectarian teacliinj»- or directed 
a<;ainst the use of any tax nu)ney in aid of relijfiiui may he hroadly 
construed in some states to prohihit the RfivinjLf of assistance to 
church colleges or even to students attending them. I might say 
that in general, the past year has not hcen a very gnod one for 
church-related e»lncalii»nal institutions. Not only did the Supreme 
Court invalidate new measures that had heen proposed for assistance 
to parochial schools, hut state courts have found various scluMues 
for assistance to stndrnts attending private institutions as violative 
of their own con>titutions. So when I Confine my attention here 
to issues raised under federal constitution. I do not mean to miniuiizc 
the importance of state constitutional provisions. It may well he 
that to i|ualily under them a College will have to surrender too nmch 
or so alter its status that it will not he worth the ]»rice. 

I turn then to the judicial decisions dealing with the status 
of church colleges under the estahlishment clause in order to see 
what limitaliotis have heen derived from it in regarrl to possihie 
a^>i^tance to these Colleges. Without attempting to survey the 
whole history ot interpretati(»ti of the estahlislnneni clause - this 
has heen done fre«|nently ami will serve tu) useful purpose here 
I shall hegin i!ie discussion with two decisions hy the Tnited .^tales 
Sn|»renu' ( ourt which have a direct hearing. Iti its Tilton decision 
handed down in P^/l the Supreme Court upheld the con>tituti<niality 
of federal capital grants to four Calhidic colleges in Connecticut 
tiespite ilie argument that since they were Catholic colleges the 
grants wonid he in aid of a rehgions purpose and were, therefore, 
]>rohihiled hy the eslahlislnnent clause. The Court iti the Tilton case 
slartcil from a premise different from that in the parochial school 
eases, where the Court has swept with a wide hmsh in the last two 
years in eMudemning virtually every form of assistance to parochial 
schools or iM the parents of students attending them. W hereas the 
Court seeins to he tilted against parochial sclu)ols. it either favors 
r>r at least shows a benign indifference to church colleges aiul is 
not <leeply di.ntnrhed hy the idea that grants to them will give aid 
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u> rolii^itiu-i in>iitiiii<»::>. At Irast tlio Court is ready to start with 
tlic a^•»t^ln|^ti(^;l X\\:\i ii >vi-\\U\v jnuposr in thv^v Collrji^rs oan be 
:r.il:!y ::i •! i i i« rm-» t»l lil^tM.il an - pri».i;rain. ami that the 
achiex « iiuMil mi tht» >roular purptiM* with ihi- i\'u\ «>l i^^tJViMiniuMital 
luuils is fca-^il'h- willmiit at ihr >aiiie tiiiur uiviuir substantial support 
In -^ii-iariau cliuaiitiu and wilhnut the uives>ity of the kind of 
e\lr^:^iv^• iTMnuMi;al surveillance which leatls to unconstitutional 
*\uiaiiL;lcuM uis." I hr Supri-inr 0»i;rt tolluwed iis Tilton decision in 
the rt ci ui ca>c' »»f Hunt v. McNair, whi rc it uphehl in its application 
lo a P.:ipli>i Ciillri^e a South Carolina >chenu' l«>r Riving educational 
in>iiiuliiiM> llu- lurieut of the >lalc\s horrowiui; power so that the 
in-iiiMiii»u c«»i;l«l Im.i idw money at a preferred interest rate. Obviously 
ilu if \\a^ n.avlj K ^s L,^ifvnaMncutal aid to a church college here than 
in tlif *a.i- Ml* dirrcl cai»ital s^rant invoked in Tilton. In both 
Tilton and Hunt ihr (\furi aiiirnied the validity of the leijislation 
in-oiar a> ii .u:ive- a*-i^iauce l«i llu- particular church colleges. With 
Tilton a^ « 'i ar a'.ii.ori^.y ilic Court IkhI no problem in Hunt. In both 
caM*.- tlir ourt sai I thai ilie te>t is whether the projfrani serves a 
-tcular purpn-r. whelher il has a primary effect that neither aids 
imr inhibits rili,i;iMU. and whnher it calls for excessive entanjjle- 
nuiu- lM«i\vc« n church an<I siali\ In the cases of the colleiros iuvcdved 
in liu-i- caM- the Court said admittedly the providiui; of a 

liberal iiV\> edueatifTj I'nr ei>llei;e >iudeuts serves a secular purpose. 
In biiih caM N the Cmnt >ai*! the jirimary effect did not aid or atlvance 
irljMiiin beean-e the >eeiariaTi aspects of the institution \vere not 
so uja'.iif«*-l in the ea^i- im' pamchial schotds. And turtherniore, the 
( iiurl -aid li.ai for the s:ime reri>i»us there Would be no excessive 
-nr\i i!lani'e re.|;i::ed which woul^l lea«l tt> excessive entanubMUents 
between cliiuch :i!id >lale. 

1 turn :;i»w to the factors whicii the Court emphasized in 
.bti-rtrii .SiiLT thai i^ie ii!>tKnliiin served a secular purjMJse, that the 
ai.! -i . ell bei e by inrni^!»i'.i- fai'ililies for buildiu.MS tt) be used f»ir the 
HM. •>;* Mi-iiar •^Mbjtiis Won*.! imt have a primary effect tU* 

ai-!*- i.:ii:;»»n, a^.d lliat f .ce^-^iKt- eiitani:leniems would not arise. 
l::ri'!< -.t.-.'-x . t.*i \: ii Miond <|n»'-li'i:i Mr. Justice Powell in the tnore 
recf i: i,;.:!!!.. . Iti i!;e McNair ea-e said that "ai'l may lie thou^dit to 
ba-.* a jtiiMuv « i':'«ei «.l ad\aneiiit^^ relij^iou when it flows to an 
in- i' J i-. V. I irii m 'i/i.ai i> >o p» rva^ive that a substantial juirtion 
;• . i'lr.ei an ^-'.b^niix d in the reli'^dous mis'-iou or when it 
fnv. l . ;i . ri li-ioi;-* aelivily in an titherwi-ie subslaulially 

^rc'.lar ^et'iiiL^** 
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riini what led tlif Court to conclude in these cases that even 
ih(intr!i thrse were church-related C(»llei;es, owned or controlled by 
cl.'.Mvis and nhviously having a reliyiun.s orienialiun, still it 

ei»u!d he >aid that the primary effect of the grants was not to a<lvance 
relii^iniis activities. I.ct nic adcl a few more considerations here that 
puiiii nji the iniiHirtance of the case. Not only were these colleges 
nwnrd and u^niridlcil hy church hodies. Init ?. majority of the stu- 
d< nts were int inher.s of the particular faith, the most of the faculty 
Ui-re iju inliers of the particular faith, students were recpiircd to take 
certain relii^inii cciurses (in Tilton), and there were also other 
evidetices of religious activity on the campus. Moreover it may be 
a»nnie«I that there were statements of objectives witli respect to the 
in>iiM:iii»n in its formal documents which pointed toward a Christian 
urientation. 

Not wiihstamling tliese factors the Court said that the under- 
takiti^ was still prindirily a secular undertaking. To support this 
it poimrd out that there was no discrimination on religious grounds 
in the admission of students or hiring of faculty, that there was no 
disiiuclivr pron^rani or sectarian indoctrination even though all stu- 
dents urre n'f[nired to take certain religion courses, that a general 
iiniosphere of :icadeniic freedom pervaded the institutions, a»id that 
the d.iMt^MT of intrusion of the sectarian into the secular instruction 
ua- iiiiniini/ed hrtause of the professional status of the teachers, 
:it:d h*^s ini| iressionable character of the students. The Court 
I'.iuted out in Tilton that the particular grants here were capital 
irrat::> i^^oiiitr a non-i«leological puri)OSe, namely, the construction 
of a *);iildii:^ and that ihey weie oi>e time grants so they would 
iioi errate ii;r problem of political divisiveness resulting from annual- 
ly t » vi, -Anl lt appropriations for operating purposes. The (piestion of 
l^iiiiral di\i>:venrss shoidcl be stressed here since the Court played 
:li:it lip Im the parorhial school cases and said that once annual 
:t;*;'r».p: ialious to jiarochial schools are allowed this will lead to 
:f'. r iMt att r *lemands and tend to create political divisiveness 

n li-ioii^ lines, the /ery object which the establishment clause 
dc -i'^iied to prohibit. The Court did not find the same difficulty 
v.i:ii respret to capital grants to colleges. 

\\ -Iionid be noterl then that whereas the Court tends to 
n -.:rd ii:i:'.rl;i:il seln»f»ls as all cast in the Roman Catholic pattern 
.iM i a': iMini ;!/ under cr)ndemuatio!i becatise of the bleiirling of 
ti.f i< ;;-ion. and the secular, it does not indidge in si ch generality 
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with roiK-ct to dnircli colU»gi-s Imt is williii}^ to look at each college 
and determine from its jirai'lices whether it is * excessively secl;irian/* 

It may be useful at this point to make an o)»servatiou with 
respect to the ilistincliou between parochial schools and church 
collej»'es which may account for the Conrt*s rather stronjj opposition 
to paruehial schools as compared with what I have described its 
benijyn indifference to church colle^^es. I think the fact that nearly all 
private schools at the elementary and secondary levels are parochial 
schools and that nearly all parochial schools are Catholic schools 
has jjreatly influenced the Court's decision. On the other hand private 
colleges fall into a very witle spectrum so far as classification is 
concerned. Many of our private colleges, while at one time having 
a church comuctitMi, nre \U}{ completely indcpeudeiit and can in !io 
sen^e be said to be cluirch-relaleil such as Harvard, Vale, Columbia 
and Chicago. And even within the body of church-related colleges 
tlie Catholic tolle;;es are in a minority >ince n>any Trotestant l)odics 
support colleges too. In other words, the aid to private colleges 
on its face is not seen to be channeled peculiarly to sectarian insti- 
tutions and so an iutpiiry is made as to each institution. Moreover, 
the kind of pt)litical divisiveness which tlie Court feared in regard 
to parochiaitl .schemes is nuich less likely to arise in regard to 
assistance to private colleges since the battle line is not drawn 
here along religious lines but rather clearly between public and 
private and whether public funtls should go to private institutions. 

I have given here just the rudinu nts of the Court s holding 
in order to point up the consitleratiou> which may lea<l the Court 
to say that a C(diege is so sectarian that it is not eligible for 
governmental assistance, anil on the other hand what factors may 
lun be relevant for this purpose. The fact of ownership or control 
of the college by a church ImmK-. the fact that courses in religion 
are required, that the college may have a stalenn nt n{ objectives in 
terms ot Christian values, that mo>t i»f the stu<lenls ami the faculty 
are in»m the particular faitb which supports the college, that 
religious exereisr> such as chapel exercises take place (Hi the campus 
are not r ••''•••^ ^••'^^'•'y relevaiU and certainly not determinative. 
On the other hand deliberate discrimiuatitni on religious or racial 
grouinb in adtni>siou or in appoinimeiu to faculty staffs, required 
sectarian indfictrinatioii, and failure m obrerve general eou«litions of 
academic freedom may be the subject of critical inquiry. I clo not 
propose to develop these in detail but I think I have said enongb to 
indicate the Courtis approach and this in turn provides the con- 
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stitutiuiial i)cr>i)ccii\c u»r lookiiiji at the questiDiis raised at the 
ht\t;iiiniii(; of this lecture. 

A lew otlA-r points shouM he added lo complete the lejjal 
picture. (Mivioiisly there may l)e differences between capital j^rants 
and operatiiV-T ifraiits. ^ juestions raised l)y annua] {▼overnniental sub- 
sidies to the operaiiiijif hudi^ets of church collcjLres have not yet come 
before the Court. There may also be very important differences 
<lepeudini^ uii wliether j^raiits ifo directly to students, such as tuition 
jjrauts» scl.ularship as>isiance or loans. .\s a jjeneral proposition I 
think it is fair to say that the indirect ifrants to the institution stand 
on much safer i^^round constitutionally. Indeed I would be prepared 
to rirLfiie that so far as grants to students are concerned, they 
duiiiM be valid so luu*: as ihey are pan of a jjeneral projjrani of 
aitliii}^ all stu»lents ^piite apart from which college they elect to 
alteiKl. The (pialiticntion that this assistance be part of a general 
proijram is iinportam. Tlie Supreme Court has tnade much of the 
idea of neutrality in recent years and it should be observed that 
the i»n<'r:im> in both the TOton and the McNair cases were pfeneral 
aid prnirrams ami not peculiar to private institutions or to the stu- 
dents aitentliiiir private institutions. Perhaps it is useful to note 
lu re that the parnehiaid schemes condemned by the Court in recent 
years and al.-^o some staie schemes for jjiving" assistance to students 
altendtnpf private institutions have been ruled unconstitutional in 
part, I iliink, beeau.-e they were peculiarly directed to private insti- 
lutions and not part uf a jjeneral aid projjram. 

Ciettinjj back to ilie main line of the discussion I think it 
quite dear frotn the Tilton and McNair decisions that there is 
rooni lor considerable as>ist:ince to be ijiven by the .jjovernment to 
clnirch-rtdaled eollecfes as part of ijeneral projyrams of assistance 
lo all educalit>nal instilulions. Certainly the broader the classification 
the better chance it will be upheld. .Moreover it is clear also that 
as we move away froni institutional aid to ai<l to students the con- 
stitmionril tliificnlties are dinii:iished and perhaps at that point the 
dielioioniy between the sectarian and non-sectarian is completely 
irrelevant. <h\ the other hand whether general operatingf assistance 
to church colleLres will be judged by the same standards as capital 
•grants in Tilton reinaitis to be seen or what limitations will be 
observed. 

I do not want to burden this talk unduly with legal niceties 
atid complexities which may divert us from the main object of our 
discussion and that is whether or not a concern here for an insti- 
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tutioii to W vWiiWAv for t»ovtMMiiiuMital assistaiuH- lenuirt^s a iran^- 
forniatitui of its stains an<l a rronltM'iiijLr of iUv valm s it i»ri>fi*ssiv<. 
Of coiirsr in sayitij^ this I rcalizt* that an iiisiitiitiou may so 
kri*n!y ahuiii this ami m» c<Hnph»tt*ly waiii li» a\wiil :\u\ UiuA df 
enlaiijL^^liMiuMit with the state which woliM th(Ti»l»y limit its wulv- 
pcmleiu'c that it <loi's not seek and will tiot ask for jL^overmiUMilal 
assistance in which case, of ctmrse, it statuls in the hest position in 
assertinj^ Christian vnlnes. On the other hand it seems to me that 
as loni; as chnrch colleijes, as potential recipients of assistance nnder 
jjcneral laws desii^^ned for ai<l of all e<lncational institutions, can fit 
themselves into conditions of elijjilulity witliont sacrifieinj^ llieir 
essemial character an<l without inntinjc: their Christian testimony 
they slunihl at least consider this avennc. My own feelin?:j is that 
the trittMia (»>ial»lished in Tilton and McNair do not impose snch 
limitatio!is or restrictions on church colleges that they nnist renounce 
their Christian iieiita.^^. p^i*'^ no their Christian witness or assnnie a 
def(Misive i»ostnre respecting: Christian wi!v'*s in order to share in 
the distrihnlion of jfovernniental fimds. As I said before, a collejje 
can be chnrch owned, it cati have a student body and faculty drawn 
mostly from its own constititency, and it can recpiire courses in 
relijjioii and have chaj^el exercises without jeopardizinjx its ptisition. 
On the other haml if it follows a discriminatory policy with respect 
to race or relii^ion or insists on enforcintj indoctrination on all 
students, it may well have to choose then between cfnitiiiuinij that 
policy or bein*^^ elii^Mble for ijoverninental assistance. .\ collrjje nee<l 
not feel that it is sacrificing: its Christian heritapfe or demeaninj; it- 
self if it accommodates its practices to the criteria described in tin* 
.Supreme Court's opinions, as lonj; as it is satisfictl thai in ddinj^^ 
so it is not coinpromisinjx its basic character or rcfpiired to mute 
its Christian witness or otherwi.se sacrifice Christian values. 

l.<'t ine mention one view in this coiiiieclion which I think 
may be ludpfnl. Ifow wc characterize a church-related institution 
di-prii'ls on the set of si>ectacles we use. We as chiirclnmMi wlio see 
all lifr under the disi)eiisation of God. and who see the >tate atid 
the stale universities as part of His scheme, reject the idea of 
the secular insofar as it presupposes that there is an area of !ife 
not im<ler the disjuMisation of (iod» In tl»is sense our church colley^es 
are not at all secular, they are part of the divine order of thini^s. 
Oil the other hand, we dr> also recoifiii/e in our Christian thinkiiij? 
what may hr called the secular asj^e- ^f life* The civil <,n)vernnieiit 
wliile ordainefl by dod is separated fi«aii the church rind has its own 
onler vycw thonj^h it is under God. We do not thenMore despise the 
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siriilar i*von tlionj^li wo >cv it to ho pari 4»r llu* la:|Ltrr <li\inr 4»rtliT. 
Thrmii^h our sj»i*clacli*s wo virw our cliiircli C4»lh*;Lri's as serving; 
l»otli ivIitriiHK ami >rcnlar piiriMi-^t'^. < hi 4»llirr liaml srciilar 

anlluMitifs ami lu-rc* I >pcak «m' {\\r ronri.^ put anniln-r M*t ai 
>piinac!rs UfV till* jmriMisr 4)f (hifnninir.ii whrlhrr an in>tilnli4Mi is 
scriilar irom tlirir \Ht\\\t vit w a!nl with rr>|M-rt t<» con^litntioiial 
limitalitMis. The tact. ilu*nM'nri\ ii»ai a secular on^au like a court 
wuiiM term a col!**<ri. stciilar l»y its liinitc<l visitMi sIhuiM ii«»t <listiirl> 
tluHO \vln> arc intcrc>tcil in cliiircli collrt^cs even thoutrli tlicy may 
sec it as >ervint; a >eciilar lnncti«»n within the context of a larifcr 
sacrcil I'linciion. 1 see n«»thini^ hiimiliatinji^ ahout this. We may 
cheerfully concetle ami even insist that onr collejLjcs serve secular 
]»nrpifNcs ami that they do so to the .tjlory of God and to the service 
of fr!li»w-nien. 

.\roref>v«-r it seems to me that unless an institution is intent 
on heinj; strictly >ectarian in the ohl-fa>hioned sense» that is, of usiujj 
the collet^t* as a uuans «»f course indtictrination of students and of 
ctMiservinjx the faith, it can very well a*lopt that positirni of opeimcss 
which we can sa\ is re«piire«l 1»y the ctiurt's tlecisitm in rojjard to 
admission jiolicy^ the instinct i4)nal prnjifram and academic freedom 
and still he ciunplctely loyal to its Christian herilairc and Christian 
values. Imleed. I wouM say that a collet^c which hears witness to 
the Chri>tian faith, which represents an element of the divine 
presem • on the campus^ which reflects a Chr stian sense of com- 
nnmity may neverthele-is he free in the sense in which the Court 
speaks of it. and see its mission as serviujLr* ministeriujL^. and pro- 
claiininii rather than ojieralin::^ as a fortress of the faith. 1 feeh 
tl-.crefttre. that duirch ccjllci^es can hear witness t«i the Christian 
t'aitli and cnlti\ate Chri>tian values an«l at the same time satisfy 
the t'riit ria t»f >< onlarity whicli the Court has emphasized in recent de- 
cisions. Xot oidy that. I think that as a matter «»f p«»licy and projirram 
our churches >lH>uld not retreat int«) a defensive position here hut 
slionl*! he nu>re assrriive with respect t«» their Christian values. This 
is tlii ir ilistincti\e ftmciion. I n«»t mean to >ay that hy this that 
thiTe nre disliiutively Chri^lian a>pects of all jdiases of the cur- 
ricnhnn in a coIIeLre. What I tlo say is that the sense nf inspiration 
arnl nititi\e. the ju'esuppo-^iliims that tmdiTlie the institntitMu the 
dt dii ati* lU to tin* service ni Cn»d an«l f'll«»wman. the keepini^ alive 
Iff the >enM* of tlu- n'l!i,Mi»n< in life and the freed4nn to deal with 
reliL^ion a> an impf»rlant |»l:<-nnnn nf»n in life are all things that can 
well he cidtivate<l and em[>hasi>:e«l and wh.ich make the church 
colh i;*; uniipie in ih.at n spei t. l'nii*e'»>or AliNtrom this nmrninj; spoke 
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.'ilioiit three aspects of the Lutheran tradition in rei^ard to the church 
collejfe, namely, the >cholastic, the pictistic, and the critical and said 
tliat all three were appropriate elements of the Lutheran tradition. 
1 have r.o douht that any Lutheran collejje which contiinies to follow 
all three strands of that tradition can well fit into constitutionally 
required criteria so far as eliffibility for assistance is concerned. Hut 
I would put the matter even heyord that of elifjihility for assistance 
and say that a collei^e should take a close look at its total mission 
in the world, and that freedom and openness hest serve the purposes 
of a colleije committed to Christian values. 

I have spoken up to this point about the factors that may 
serve to (piaUfy or discpialify an institution as a sectarian institution. 
The si^cond ijeneral point to which I want to address myself is 
what are the consecpiences of acr/?ptinfj jfovernnieiital assistance. 
The ciuestion is not Completely separable from the first and yet it 
has its own fliniensions. It is possible of course that firrJints to an 
institution may he deemerl to he valid under the establishment clause 
and yet tli.^ acceptance of them may result in certain obliijations or 
limitations which serve in a substantial way to limit the freerlom and 
autonomy of the institution. The dissenting" opinions in TUton em- 
phasised the idea that when an institution accepts fjovernmental 
assistance it thtTeby subjects itself to the ohlipjations of the con- 
stitution Wkv a public institution. In other words its action nuist be 
identifiefl with that of the state. There is, of course, some authority 
that can be cited at least in a superficial way to support tliis con- 
clusion. Private hospitals which accept the Rurton Act have been 
foM!id to be subject to the constitutional requirement ajfainst racial 
discriniination. .\iid. (»f course, any institution that accepts funds 
does so on the conditions imposed by the donor and that becomes a 
limitation ini freedom. Ihit I do not accept at face value the argfu- 
ments mafle by Justices Brennan and Doujflas that any acceptance 
oi tuinls tlnTeby converts the institution full-scale into an institution 
of thr state T nm not at all satisfied that the acceptance of funds by 
one of (»iir collet^'es makes it an agent of the state and thereby sub- 
jects it ti> all the consiitution.il restrictions impo.sed upon the govern- 
ment. I do think it possible that the acceptance of grants may subject 
these institutions to restrictions designed to prevent discrimination 
ou the basis of race or color because of the profound and unmis- 
takabh' policy ai^'ainst this k\w\ of discrimination stated in the Con- 
-ititiitioii and I think the Court may well say that this is one con- 
stitutional policy to which yon bind yourself by accepting govern- 
mental funds. It is probably true also th.it an institution which 
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mf!vr> iMihlic finuls cattnut ili.NCriniitiatc utt reli};ioits groittuls. P*ut 
it iltKS lint fi)llow that a cltitrdt coIIcjljc which accepts govcrtinuMttal 
\\\im\< th(Trl)V completely forfeits its relij;ioits orietttatioti attd its 
irriMluin III pitr>itc Christiatiity, bear wittiess to the (lospel, to culti- 
vate Christiati values and snaititaiit ati opeti Christiatt cotittiiittiity. 
Itt view of the explicit cottstitittiottal policy itt favor of relijjfioits 
lilwrty it wotthl. itidccd. be an«)inaloits to sitjffjest, oti the otie hatui, 
that an itistitittiott is sufficietitly secular iti its purpose to receive 
ttttuls and yet, ott the other hattd, that it must rettouttcc the religious 
a^pects of its protjrani. The constitution expressly sanctiotts religious 
liberty which ittcludes, of course, the freedom to define the religious 
ifoals of ati itistitution. 

ht liis separate opittioti iti the TUton case Mr. Jttstice White 
adiled itt a lootttote that of course if any of the institutiotis dis- 
criminated itt their admissiotis policies ott the basis of race or 
n litjion or required studetUs to receive itistructioti itt the tetiets of 
a particular faith, assistatice to such institutiotis would be uticoti- 
slitntiotial. It may l)e assutned that Justice White atid the four 
jutltres iticluding Chief Jttstice Hurler who joined iti Hurler's opitiion 
would approach th.e problem frotu that poitit of view, tiatnely, that 
any institutioti which is sutficietttly closed that it discrimiti.ates itt 
its acbinssiotts policy on the l)asis of race or reli«;ifm or forces 
>ectarian teachitn^ on students is disi|ualific<l from rcceivitiij public 
•grants. This is the way they would approach it rather than sayitip that 
if yon •jet ihem you become as^ettts of the state. There is ati iniportant 
feretice !)ecanse it seems to me that in the first case the institution 
\> put on notice antl if it wishes it may elect to preserve freeilotn 
whereas in the second case it may find that it has unwittingly be- 
come an aicfcnt of the state. 

Moreover, an even larj^^er consideration sujjjfest itself witli 
re-'|»ect to the idea that be who pays the fidtller calls the tune an<l 
tliat. therefore, anyone who accepts jjovertinietital assistatice be- 
i « lilies Cf>nsiittttiotially subject to various restraints imposed by the 
I'jil of Ixii^bts anil the I'mtrteenth .\tiietidmetit with its equal ]>ro- 
trciioM and line process clauses. We need sometime to have a sliow- 
di»wn I Ml this rptestion. I do not regard it as settled law that liecause 
viitt accept assistance you therefore are subject to be controlled the 
^aiiie a- any institutions set np by the public and under public 
tumrol. bideed. a ixrcni nnivenient of mtr day itt terms (jf federal 
ri»\r!tne sliarinp is in favor of Atiicont rolled grants to local institu- 
tions in ortler to prr^erve their autot»qftv and let them assume the 
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ivsjH»:isil»Ility for spiMuliiiif iiumcv. It is perhaps sitrniticaut that the 
saiiir aihuiniMratiun which ori^iiiatctl uiircstricttMl jLfrants l>y way of 
rrvi'iMU' >hariiii^^ to states and inuliiiMpalitirs pioiuntiMl the riKuMuirnt 
of i\\r i*ir>t I'l'hral ai»l-to-iMhicatioii h^j^ishTtiou with mui'.strictiMl 
tjrauls to iMhacational institutions in aid of their jrcuoral purposes. 
To luy uiiiul this is a wholesome devekjpmeiit and a policy admirahly 
a«!apte«! to this nation's political, relijfious and educational pluralism. 

I'inally, 1 want to say soinethinjf which perhaps is the most 
imiHirtant thi!ii^ 1 have to say a?nl that is that in my view the 
Supreme C.r'iri has been completely wronjf in its apprc/ach to the 
iuttM-;iretati«>n of the estahlislnneut clause. .\t this point I shall 
Confine my criticism> to the church collejfe .situation althcmfjh 
oh\inu-'y what I have to say has wider ramifications in rcfjard to 
chureh-relaterl education j^-enerally. I think it is a mistake for the 
Court ti» apprnach these prohlems of church collejijes l)y settinpf down 
criteria of what tlistinjLfuislies the sectarian from the .secular and 
then Xt) open up an impiiry with respect to each institution and its 
practices to see how sectarian it is. This creates uncertainty in 
retrard to an institution's status. It sul>jects an institution to hnmili- 
atiuir in«|niry hy athninistrative officials. Hut even more importantly 
it ini>ses what I think are the jjreat considerations that sln)uld he 
presrnt here in deterinininjf whether there is a violation of the 
estali!i>hnient clause. In my thinkinfj there are two i>rimary consid- 
erat:*»:is that shonlcl resolve this tpiestion. First of all our church 
col!ev:<*'^ Ji?^ P«'irt of the private sector in hijjher education are an 
important pan of the total American educational pluralism. This 
has heen an enrichini; feature of American hi^^her ethieation and it 
i> iinpurtani lliat we preserve it. We would not want to have a 
nuinoliiliie >lale educational system nor exclude opportunities for 
varif.tis kind> f»f private institutions that may have different sets 
of xalms a'ul still contrihute in an important way to the whole 
scheiuf (.f hitrher education. That in itself is in my miml reasrm 
etN'Mt^h f(»r .trivintr snpj)ort to all private institutions alontf with 
pnhlie iii^iiintinus. Mr. Justice Flrennan in his concurrim^ opinion 
iti ihi' \:\\ exemption case spoke ahont the desirahility of preservimj 
jilurai!>m in American life, and I wr>nder why he has not followed 
thrnmih wii!i this iflea in the parochial school cases. 

A seeo\n! pjiint which is rclatetl to the first is that wc need 
In - trt'^s ilu- i?nportance of the freetloin of choice hy students. They 
-l:'»'.i!d :Nit hf penalized or suhjectetl to coercion in the institution they 
atteiid heeanst? of financial j|C(i|isiderations dictated liy state policy. 
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1 1 \vc an* ihiukinjLf about a stuMoiit aid prt^tfi ain then any student 
who \vi<!Ts {it f^it to any iusliiuiitni shuiihl liavi* t*qiial opportunity for 
assistancir whrthrr \\v iTors to an in>iitniioM iHainliMl sectarian or 
secular i^r puMio. This sht»nM he hi> frrcdinn ot cht»icc\ Moreover 
even j^rants directly to in>titutions thnt help to maintain them pre- 
serve his freedt>ni of choice in reirard to his institution. We arc in 
dantfer if we sacrifice otir private institutions of jjreatly limitinpf the 
students' freedom of dioicc as well as destroying' an important facet 
of American nhiralism. 

In my view these are the really substantial reasons that 
should cimtrol and which shoidd provide a fairly simple and con- 
chi>ive an>wi*r to the ([uestion of whether church colU\ircs are 
elijuihle for a>Nisiance. And. tM' ct>urse. from that point of view the 
colletjes would not have to feid oMii»ed tt) trim their policies or to 
adopt protjrams which they feel WtiuM nuite their religious aspects. 
It would a^^nre t;reater freedom and thereby help to preserve that 
vital quality in hij^dier educati<^>n. 

Moreover, the Court has a useful handle for dcalingf with 
this ipiestiou by developini^ th«' ctmcept of an evenhandedncss 
neutrality in the di>pensation i»f funds to all instittitions. public an«l 
private, church-related or not. The t'ourt ent^aj^es in nnich rhetoric 
about neutrality. A judicial interpretation which sini^les out one class 
of private colle.tjes for si)ecia! scrutiny to see whether they are 
excessively sectarian is a far cry from j^enuiue neutrality. 

lUit I am now a prophet crying^ in the wilderness so far as 
this point t>f view Is etiticerntd antl 1 am afraid it will he some 
tinu\ if evfr, behire the Court adopts that view. I see this as the 
oidy effective and lumorable way <»f tlealini^ with this problem. 
rnftirtnnatidy» the C'ourt in its recent decisions while tipholdinjj 
L,^rants to clinrch colle'^'e> on a tc'/hnical basis chose to answer this 
i|nestion by h>oki!M4- biicliward- iis j^uidance rather than dealing 
in a meanintjfnl way with the i>rob!ems of tu.r contemporary society. 
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Church School, Public Servant 

ROBERT J. MARSHALL 



The f^rescnt situation in the xi'orld (jives a (jood 
illustration of the need for eombinimj the distinctive 
ministry of the church xvith the public service of 
iieneral education. 



In inauy ways life has jjoiie puhlic. Public (Mliication was one 
oi the earliest instances in North America of providintj for Innuan 
<h veloiinu-nt as a public service. Coming otit of frontier beiLjinninifs. 
antl loMSfly nrtL;aniziwl comnnniities, government has met an in- 
crea.^inif uuniher of human needs and on all ever grander national 
scaU*. Public welfare and social security arc more recent evidence 
that vrnvrnmn nt is no longer limited to a postal service, let alone 
local police and fire protection. 

N*<)W the role of government has increased to such proportions 
that we nuist seriously ask whether public services of the church 
must be given up because only taxation can assume dependable 
fmeling and only government can develop strategies for equitable 
distribution of services. The managed society increasingly seems to 
be the shape f)f life in nations of the Xorth Atlantic conuuunity as 
it is in stjcialistic countries. 

.\ person can only feel horrified at any prospect which would 
see most Imman endeavors brought under a monolithic bureaucratic 
Mructnre. P)S4 is tof) imminent. 

The ipiestion becomes one of the system by which multiple 
Miiiialivrs can be maintained while assuring that needs arc met every- 
where an<l for all people. 

'I'lie **N'rw l-'ederalisnr* was one way of recognizing the value 
of i-nablitig local initiative through a national distribution of rr- 
-ourc<*s. It has also shown that such a progran: shotihl be accompanied 
by national - not nationalistic but national — goals and i<leals. 

Ih'. /w>/*..j7 Mttrshall is {'resident of the Lutheran Church in .hueriea. 
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TluTi' i> ihc po.s.^ihility that reviMiuc sharing rcsuhcd in less 
fur >nnu' hcahh. eihication and widfarr pnijirt>. Thcrr is some 
ixi'liMiee ih.at llie private* ur vuhiuiary seeiur ^nlfc-red niusi. There 
are pl;ui> wlure «;overnnient ajL»encies are NviUinii^ lo see ehnreh 
institutions operate at a (Usaclvantaj^c. Within the chureh >»Mne ilouht 
that the chnreli shouhl try to remain in the arena of puhhe service. 
There are qnestions vvhether a church .vchool, even if it provides 
ijrneral rihiealioM is truly a puhHc service. Tl. e is enonn'h reason 
for fkhaie that we sh^uhl explore whether a school can offer public 
service and still remain a church "<rhool. 

l'ir>t» 1 want lo say I do not helieve taxes should support 
the t vani,^rli/ation efforts of the church. 

I n ali/e lliril Christians helieve it would he jL^ood for all people 
i«> hennnr Cliri^tiau. Therefore, evaufjelisin serves the pnhlie ji^^ood 
from thr C*liri-»lian*> view. There's the ridi — "from the Christian's 
\iew/* 1 imagine we all aj^ree that we want our s^iciely to allow 
per>ons tlie freedi>m t<» reject tht Christian view. .And those who are 
not Chri>li:in shouhl not he forced hy the leii^al and police power 
Ml* tlu- ^late to pay fi>r pr(»pa,i^atino the Christian view, just as 
C!iri^tian> onjL;ht not he forced to pay for propaj^atin*; other reli*;ion> 
oi atheism. 

Theological Education 

l»y the sann- line of reasonincf. I do not helieve the public slmuhl 
pay ffV t!iro*;ni;ica! educatiiiii. .\t this point, however, >evrral in- 
irrr^vin-* >nlithiir> enuM-j^e. James Madison arj^ned fur houses of 
\VMr.^hii» In Ik- fri-e from taxation because relij^jion served the L;'eneral 
wilfaii' i»f the nation. This was a typical rationalist point of view. 
\v{ ii uiraiit thai md)elie\ers were supportinj; relij^Mous Worship 
ll>»'r\:i. ?o ii-dy a slii^du extent. 'I'his sa'ue fact Ciiuld be noted with 
ri uard lu tin* tax-rxmipt stat\is of theoloi^noal schoids. or any schools 
that an- drvoiril ti» trriiniui^^ church workers for purpo>i*s of worship 
hadt rdiip or evan^jelixation. 

.\ rt>i»liition to the problem is offered by tin* Lutheran t'hnrch 
in .\mrrica in it^ official statement on church-state rrlatitms. The 
^tairUi* Hi >ubM riI»e> t«» structural separation, but rt*ci>jLcnixe> the 
m'Cr>«»itv and dc>irabihty of fnncti«>mil interaction. The staimuMit 
fiirilirr accrpi- the propriety of jL^^overninent fmnliniL; for clinrch 
oward and o[)eiated institutions and ai,^encies. so loui; as the finids 
arc a\ailable without,f>rivilejrc for any one K^'^^U*- T*^* same principle 
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ai»i»lir» to lax cxcuipliou. If j.^hlic I'tlucaiioiial i.istitutions arc free 
truiu taxation, so shouM privaio and dmrcli schools In- similarly 
free. Poi's it lolh»\v llial rliiircli i^atlu'riuic places ;in(l tlu'oloijical 
schools >hoiiM \tv ia\-r\nnpt; *l lie IXW slalfuu-ui timls the sohition 
in the priiicipk- of no special l^^iviU*^^e tor any ^rrotip. All reli};ious 
jfroups aiul auli-rcli;;ious j^M-oiips have ilu- same privilefjo. 

A still luuro siihtle nuance pertains to sccurint; funds from 
couiincrcial activity. Chmclus in Asia. Africa and Latin Anicrica 
are partirnlarly trniptt-d to i'U^^a<;c in hnsincss to finance the work 
of the chnrcli. hut ihc praciicr is hy no means restricted to those 
continents. When the church operates a profit-niakinj; business, I 
ai^ree it >houhl pay taxes on ihat operation the same as any non- 
clnnch enireprenenr would do. Hut the profits come from the 
public as surely ^s any tax benefit. I'roin a U\;;al point of view the 
clnu'cli >hou!.i be free to en«;ay*e in business under the same laws 
that tjovern any other type of corporation or lethal person. 

I'roni the chnreh's >elf-defiuition, there arises another problem. 
ShouM the chnrcirs worship and evantjelizt tion be supported from 
any other source tb.an the conviction and freewill };ifts of its faithful 
nieniber>? The profits j^'Ieaned ifoni the public throufi^h a business 
enterprise ouj^Iit not be the n*irmal >ource of support lor propagatinff 
the tio>pel. 

l-.vani;elizalic»n i> central to the purpose served by coufjrcffa- 
tiou.s and theoloL^ica! >clii»ols. I am not Mich a purist that 1 believe 
such co?:L;iei;ation> have no ri^^lil to own einlownieiit funds, whose 
inveNtiiU'nts p?o\i<le iiiOoiiie fnuii c*»ininercial profits. I do believe 
tlure a d.iiiv^er in any distinctly relii^-itius functions becoiiiin^ too 
indepenileiit from those who participate in them and aIio should 
be sufficiently convinced of their vaitie to support them. 

It couM rlrveiup that ^'ovcniinent wtniil pay for theohijijical 
tra:;:in.v: as it does lor traiuin-^* a!i athei>tic philosopher. If the church 
>bouItl beri u\r Ml pre-Nrd linanciailv that it inu>t ^ive tip in the field 
of i^eneral education or to think more bniadly, if it withdraws from 
the wl\ole field of charitable works, tlieol i«;ical edttcatioii cotild 
be the next in liiU". State universities or heavily endowed private 
schools ini^ht provide the academic traitiiii]Lr in tbeoloq-y, fidlowinj^ 
one of till' I'.nroptan ji.itiems. I w(Mild imt like to sec such a 
flevelopnu'iil beeatiM- I iM-lit^vi- the church should contribute to 
theolo^ieal de^elopnnnt by ^-ttpporvinLT tlieoloijical facilities and re- 
search. I nuist admit, and I <lo ><> with pr'de and j-rratittidc, that 
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ilirol()ji;ians ot the cluirrh hold respected positions iu non-chiircli 
schools, that the church has relied upon iu»u-ch '.rch scluiuls to 
provi'le trraduale stiuly ft»r its ihetilot^iaus, a» . that an inrreasini;^ 
nuniher or candidates for ordination are recc»vinj; training; lur their 
tir.^t deirree in theolo.iry from ..on-church schools, ISnt I believe 
Christians slmuld sacrifice enough to make possible a clmrch-direeted 
pn»,i;rain of theolojiical studies. Where the inend)ership of thr church 
i^ ttio >tnall nv too pot»r to support the type of theidojrical education 
ue have iu Xorth America, other methods should he found such as 
tlu olnji^Meal education l»y extension. Or churches with j;reater material 
resimrces shuidd assist churches with less. 

'Vi) suniuiarize, evangelism is not the kitul of public service 
iliat the tit-nrral public should pay for. Vor the sake of the ehurcirs 
t»\vu i:itfi^rity. the peopU* who are the church shouM support their 
own (onvictions. worship, evangelism and theological edi ;atioii, and 
>!.oidd not rxprct public support either through taxation (»r com- 
nu rcial profits. 



General Education 

In contrast to theological education, general education can be 
a public service in the fullest scUdO. 

Of course, the public service character of .i, moral education 
i'. no! cotnplrlely char when it is offered muler the auspices of the 
thtirth. Any aetivity itlentified with the churcli carries evangelistic 
iiitinii'ib This premise motivated the vw evangelism that gained 
fiiipl;a>is in llic U>».0\s. Social action is : cen as a way of witnessing. 

'YUr rinirch has not usually left the evangelism c<n!Cern to a 
i i l lt :i piiteMtiab nu^reover. Kecpiired worship, required stu^.y r>f the 
bii ie and di^ctrim* havi- been a part of the mix \vlien the church 
l.a> ftiL^jit^id iu lieneral education. The ehurcirs approach rrceive«l 
Ktih- criiiiiNin so long as the educational program was pai«l I'or 
bv tbo^r who participated in it or by voluntary donations fniui the 
church, t»r from individuals, church or non-church. 

W'hrn the munber of non-church student.-, and donors in- 
creased, eoMcnrrei* with thr growth of secniarism and the drmand 
for Lcreau r freedom, objectiotis developed to the requirrtl relii^ious 
acti\itit -. It is interesting that the tetisitm developrtj diffrTriUly in 
rtdaiitin U) primary ami secondary schools as compared with colleges 
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and uiiivrrsilirs. At i\\v K'vol of primary and secondary education the 
rrMTvatinns took two tornis» 

< >Mr \va> thr battir a^aill^t prayrr and Itihic ri^adiuj; in the 
pnMic schools. Whik* mu* scji^nu^nt of thr non-chi:rch puhlic led the 
litfht. there werr reli^Mous j^^roups who joined in because thi-y felt 
puMic t elision contradicted their own sectarian heliefs. On the other 
hand, I have the impression that sotnc non-chtirch people want 
reh^inu pru'ticul in the puMic school because they believe in relij;;ion 
in i^iMieral but do not want to accept the responsibility of church 
naMnber.>hip or church support. 

Thi- titluT battle was aijainst public support for primary or 
M'Ctfudary rthicalion that is under ihv control of a church. The courts 
have had to tlral with many different support proijrams. The Sujireme 
t*onrl of liie I'uilrd Slates has noted that a child is influence<l in 
a diiUMVut way when he receives instruction before the powers of 
di-criminatitiu are <leveloped as fully as they are in college age 
>tu(ients. 

.\ corollary ut these two battles is the attitude of parents who 
stMul their children to a ])rimary or secondary school of the church. 
They u^uall\ want their ehihlren to receive training in religion or 
at lea>t raise no objection to it. .\s a result, the public service dimen- 
sion of Lutheran primary and secondary schools has been growing. 
The Schools of the .Atlantic District of the Lutheran Church — .Mis- 
souri Syno«l have e\i)erienced an ama/.ing increase the proportion 
*»f pupils ciMPing from non-church families. The ratio has grown from 
t»ne out of three, twenty years ago. to two out of three now. Similarly 
ebnrch bo<lies which had gone out of the parochial school bnsuiess 
thirty years ago, now have congregations that liave re-entere<l the 



While I cannot say that parf»chial education is a rapidly 
expanding enterprise, I can say there is little ilifficnlty at the primary 
anel secontlary level of education for lioMing together the character- 
istics i»f bt>lh a chtirch schoid an«l a public service. As a nmrch 
seliool. it is not only admini.>tere<l by the church but the worship an«l 
tiaehiiig i»f the church hohl an integral place in the j^rograni. As 
a pnl lic >eivice. the >chool n«it only offers general education, u>eful 
ii»r iiie and work iu society b(»yon<l the limits of the church fellow- 
ship, htii it pro< ides this e<lucation to a body of students iucrea>ingly 
representative of non-church famili'js. 



field. 
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CoUeges and Universities 

The situation is diffiTciit with collcj^i's and universities. A 
IruNinti has devehiped hetwern hrin«; a ehnreh school and pnividinj^f 
puhlic service. Of course the situation differs from school to school. 
Those coUej^es which train persons for church occupations provide a 
public service only in«lirectly and experience less trouble with beinjj 
a church school. Those wbich do greater public service by preparing? 
students from various backjjrounds for a wide range of professions 
are more likely to encounter difficulty in retaining the traditional 
nutrks r^f a church school. 

In these latter instances adjustments may become necessary 
in several forms. Chapel attendance may he made voluntary or may 
encompass .t variety of events including worship, forums or lectures 
\\'i}U\ which students may choosr. Or a campus congregation may 
brcomr tlie synd)ol of the Christian presence although participation! 
is again voluntary. Courses in Hible may not be reipiircd but may 
be includiMl with other courses in religions from which the student 
nni>t elect a specified nund)er. 

Another mark of the church school in times past was the 
preponderance i)f nuMubers from the supporting church in the stu- 
dent bndy, the faculty ami the administration. In varying degrees the 
prnptirtit^ns have changed through the years. The effect is not 
necessarily l)aiK The mendu-rs of the church who are on the campus 
in'Uefit from the broader ganuil oi associations and the cam])ns 
lu'conu's a mission field, even it the ccdlege and the church do not 
tMigage in overt evangelism efforts. 

It is the Christians involved with the college that decide 
whetlier it will be a church schor)l. The crucial issue is not how 
uiaMy religion courses will be reipiirerl, thour^h I believe it is a 
legitimate hope that every student will \h* exposed to the teachings 
of tlie church at the >ame time that he is free to investigate other 
rrMiriuus and systems of thought. Wither is the crucial issue how 
many hours of ehapel will be re«|nirerl. if any. but rather that every 
person on the campus wnuhl have reason to know the attractiveness 
of Christian worship. Nor u the issue so nuich the nnnd)er or per- 
centage of the students anrl faculty that are mend)ers of tlie church 
though I would hope tlu» tnnnber could be considerable. It is the 
way those students anrl faculty members engage in the practice of 
<'hri?»tianity that counts. There are ways of making Christian faith 
and lite visible without making it obnoxious, withdrav^n. or per- 
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Uxtionist! lor an a<UM|Uatt' e- coiirajjciueiit of Chrtstian j^rowth there 
neeils to lie a ifrMup or ifnuips iiivolviMl in wurship. study, discussiou 
ami action, so itnlivi«luals with conviction and insijjht can support 
each other. Ulesscd is the CoUej^e that h;is a chaplain or cantpus 
pastor who can foster such nurturinff jjroups. 

Such feUowship and activity at a church school is not difi'erent 
from the church's ministry to learninjj couiiuuuities at non-church 
schools. The church school has the distinguishinj;- possilulity, how- 
ever, of fostering; Christian activity as a retjular part of its panoply 
of proifranis. If it fails at this point, it will have lost its soul and 
will have ceasc«l to he a church school in any meaninjjful way. Help- 
ing; the Christian presence to he visihle in vibrant worship and service 
is the ili^iinciive responsihiHty of the chu.ch school in contrast to 
non-church sche^ols. 

For the church school to accomplish its distinctive purpose 
will rei|uire suppi»rt from the memhers of the church. 1 am not 
speakinv: first alumt financial support. I am talkin<; about interest 
and undersiandintr, a will to learn about the school, to struijijle with 
issues — relimhnis antl educational issues — that beset the school, 
to volunteer service when it may be needed. Thv support a school 
receives fri»tn its locality may come nu>stly from Christian persons 
but is not tieces>arily so. The support a school receives from its alumni 
may come mostly from Christian persons hut is not necessarily so. 
In fact the m<»re the school serves the wider public, the less will 
its various c<»nstituencies represent the supportini; church. Then 
there is all the more reason to foster a community of church people 
who particularly support the Christian purpose of the school. 

.\ll too reatlily in scmie instances, the connection between the 
church and ilie school has relied on clauses in the lejfal documents 
of the two. upon the recpurements for election to the board of 
trn>lees. If >iron}r reasons develop for .t^ivint^ up these provisions, 
there may be difficulty in tlevelopinj^ any other controlling; influence 
from the church. 

fs it possible that the church school which has opened itself to 
various ci>n?>liluencies. and therefore to j^reater public service, iu*e<ls 
at iIm' sanu' time to develop an advisory council chosen from the 
mi lubership «»t the church? C ould not such a council beconu' an extra- 
lejLjal tie. in Couira>l to the leijal bylaw provisicms and board mem- 
b-jrship, yet as effective in relatinj; to the church as other advis«iry 
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councils buve been in rclatini; ti) tlie business anil financial coni- 
niunit y ? 

1 ilo not \vi>h u» atlvncatf a pnicc<lnn\ I nuMvly wish to 
rej^istor tlic conviction that i>hira!isni in hijirhiT t-thioation is worth 
tryiujf to prcst-rvc. The church can contribute to such pturalisni best 
and nuist distinctively if it provides a school that fosters a Christian 
preM iice. That presence will recpiire a vital cnnnnunity of Christians 
on the campus and cunld benefit from a vital Conununity of interested 
nifnd)ers in the church on the surroundinj^^ territory. 

I would hope thai society in Xorth America would appreciate 
pluralism enouijli to provide the opportunity for various communities. 
Some of those conunnnities slunild be Christian communities. 



Since I have lai<l stres> upon the distinctive character of the 
church sch.ool. I wi>h to make it very clear that I prize the contri- 
bution which the church can make to j^^eneral education as such. Any 
support it can cjive to teachers in iion-church schools will be well 
deserved by the cajiable specialists who work in those places. And 
any special service it can seek from those scholars who are Christian 
will briufj a response with benefit to the church, 

At the same time, it has been ideal that the church has admin* 
istered its own schools where scholars of the church conid combine 
their fledication to the church and their f\'<lication to e<lncation in 
a distinctive way. In providing jjeneral education, the cinirch has 
express-.Ml its identity with humanity without makinjj Christian faith 
a prerei|nisitc. 

By prepariupf people for the work-a-flay world the church 
school has been a place of pid)lic service. Recently the schools have 
accepted the challengfe of workin;^ for social justice, increasing^ the 
enrolhnent of students and emplt)ynient of faculty and staff from 
minority groups. They have prt)vided socioloi^ists to assist with urban 
and rural redevelf)pment. The\ have harl psycholojnrisls who instijjated 
the fleve^o])nuMit of tnental health clinics. Their music and art depart- 
ments have contril»nted to the cultural enrichment of their localities. 
Their students have provided innumerable volunteer services. Their 
public service has been extensive both in providinjj general cducat' n 
».nd in special services. 



Public Service 
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This brief look at the puhHc service of the church school 
briiiffs me to the justification tor public support. 

The courts may be correct that tjie f^overmuent shouhl avoid 
subsidizin^f private and church schools at the primary and secondary 
level. I had hoped the matter could be resolved tbrouffh shared time 
prof^rams where the churches would provide education in relii^ion 
and luitnatiities during half the day and the public school would 
provide education in the sciences and technical subjects during the 
other half of the day. Rut no great enthusiasm has developed for 
shared time programs. 

In higher education, perhaps the church .should have focused 
on championing government tuition payments. Some states have 
used capital grants as a wedge to sever a college's connection with 
the church. Tuition would have allowed freedom to t!ie individual to 
select the school he preferred. I believe a good case can he made 
for public funding of the church school as a pidilic service. 

Assistance from government ought not to become an excuse 
for the churc'i to discontinue financial support for colleges. The 
other forms of support which I tiientioned earlier ought to result in 
financial contributions. In some place^;» it may no longer be possible 
tor colleges to rely on a quota in the budget of the church. It tiiay 
be advisable to promote designated giving by individuals and con- 
gregations. Hy one means or another the church has reason to 
share with the wider public in funding the church school as a public 
service. 

The present situation in the world gives a good illustration 
of the need for combining the distinctive minij^try of the church 
with the public service of getiora! education. 

It the energy rrisis is to be endured* it will require more than 
economic and politic.ii solutions for the problems of the profhiction 
and distribution of goods. These problems are rious. They deserve 
the most serious study and the most judicious planning and action. 
We can only ho'pe that general education and tlie special disciplines 
which Iiave advanced out of it will have d r eloped leaders who 
will adei|uately with the technicah scientific, economic, political 
and international issues. 

If the crisis means that everyono wu need to accept less 
in material comfort, convenience and abundance, let us hope there is 
enough ot a sense of justice to share the hardship. 



Let us hope there is enough compassion to alleviate suffering. 

Let us hope there is * iijirh ajjpreciation of the huniantttes to 
huihl enjoyment into lite I'roni arts anil letters. 

I-ct ns hope there is a religious faith that ealls forth the trans- 
cnnlent potential in human nature — particularly through relati<m- 
ship with in Jesus Christ — and which motivates justice, com- 
passion, the enjoyment of life and all the hard thinking and working 
that tnust he done. 

The realization of what is needed in human affairs is enough 
to make us ln»pc for a weclding <»f the church's <listinctive ministry 
with the inannnoth human struggle. One form for Christian involve- 
ment is the church school, public servant. 
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''WHATS LUTHERAN ABOUT HIGHER EDUCATION?"" 
60th Annual Convention 
Lutheran Educational Conference of North America 
Chase-Park Plaza Hotels St. Louist Missouri 

FRIDAY, JANUARY 11, 1974 

2:30 p.m. Hoard of Directors Meeting 

Park Plaza Mezzanine 

4:U0-<):30 p.m. Registration 

Stockholm Room 

Itamiuet 

"Church College and Public Service** 
Dr. Robert J. Marshall, President 
Lutheran Cliurch in America 

SATURDAY, JANUARY 12, 1974 
Empire Room 

Devoticiiis 

Dr. Michael J. .'^telmacho^vicz, President 
St. John's College 

iVesideiit's Report 
Dr. I'lwin D. harwell, President 
Luther Ci>llege, Dceorah. Iowa 

Secretary-Treasurer's Report 
Tlu* Rev. Robert L. Anderson 
Lutheran Council in the U.S.A. 

ConiTui.^sion on the I'uture Report 

a. Chairman — Dr. .\. (]. lluegli, IVesident 
V alparaiso I 'niver>ity 

b. i;.\eeutive Director— Dr, D. .\L Mackenzie 
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10:00 a.m. Coffee Break 

10:oO a.m. Washiiij^toii Kefiort 

Mr. Howard I iolcotiil). I'.xecutive Associate 
.\^^ociatioll of Amerioan Colleges 

11:00 a.m. 5tli Annual Liiiu K. Meyer Lecture I 

"\Vhat\s lAitlieruu About Higher Kducation? — 
;\ Critique" 

Dr. Sydney .Mdstrotu, Cliairnian 

.American Studies Program, Yale University 

11:45 a.m. Announcements 

Stockholm Room 

li:15 |Mu. Ltnu'heon ( jointly with Lutherai; Seminary 
i're.^idents and Deans) 
5th .\nnu;il I.ina K. Meyer Lecture II 
"What's Lutheran .\hout Higher I-^ducation? — 
'rheological l'resupj»osilioiis" 
Dr. Kohert \V. Mertrani. Chairman, Department 
of Systematic Theology, Concordia Seminary 
(St. Louis) 

Starlight Roof 

2:15 p.m. 5th .Annual Lina K. Meyer Lecture HI 
( Joint Se^.^ion with National Catholic 
l-iducation .\ssociation ) 

•What's Lutheran or Catholic. .Xbout Higher 
Lducatioii? Should We l»e More Assertive .\hout 
Our Chri>tian X aluesi' — .\ Con^titnti(nlal IVrspective' 
Dr. Paul Kauper. I niversity of Michigan Law School 
Respondents: Dr. Carl l-jelhr.an, President 
Cpsala College 
l-'r. James Hurthchaelh Provost 
University (if Xotre Dame 

A:M) p.m. Coke Coffee Hreak 

Empire Room 

4:(X) p.m. lUisini-»i< ^^ voting 
5:0O p.m, .\djournnient 
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PROGRAM HIGHLIGHTS 



I. Report of the G>mini88ion on the Future 

Dr. A. (i. lIiu-^Mi. Cliairiiiaii of ihv LI\C\A Coniinissidi] un tin* 
Kutiirc. iircsciitiMl ilic report of ilw work of tlic Coiiiinission diiriiijj 
the yrar. Also i)articii>atiii^^ in ihv report was ilw (\iniinission I'xecii- 
tivc Dirccttir. Dr. hoiiald Mackenzie, who joIiumI tlie LIXXA staff 
tor tin's pnrpose in October on a full time basis. 

The Work of the Cotnniission has been (livi<le(l into three 
j^enera! areas, eacli bcin;; handled by a sub-conunittee : 

A) Ma>ter Plan for I^ntheran Higher I**diication 

H) Lutheran Positions on I'nblic iVdicy and Hi^^her I^(h]eation 

C) Pilot Study of Lutheran Colley-es fur a More l*urposeful 
I\dneation. 

The work (»f the snb-coinniiltees fall into two categories: 

A » Researrh and study projects coordinated under the direction 
of the Coniniission thron*;li its executive direetiir anil part 
time personnel on sjjeeial assiffunient, and 

W) Preparation of reconunendations for action by LI%CXA. 

The n^sults of tile Work aeeonii»lished so far are reflected in the 
re^olution^ of I.I-.CN'A adopted at this meeting concerning the work 
of the Coniniission. 

***** 

II. Association of Lutheran College Faculties 

|)r. l)avi«l (iriiii>rud. President of the Association of fjitlieraii 
l'i»llri^^e l aeulties. rrporte«l on tile activities of that f»rgaiiizatioii. Mis 
c<Miiinent^ included mention of the outstanding attendance at the 
P>7.^ uieetiiig and plans for the October, 1074, meeting to be held 
at Augsburg College with subject eonceiitration on a look at the 
t'liristiaii view ai man aud iiiiplieatioiis for higher education. He 
aKo ^pi»kr III a lortbcoining V(»lume of essays on the problems and 
pii-*sibilitie> mi l.utberau liii^dier (Hhtcatiou. aud of a new AI.CI* plan 
tor faculty exchange. The a>sociatii»ii would function as a clearing- 
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how^o to help Lutheran college faculty uumiiIkts cxchanjjf positions 
fur a semester, iuterini* or year. 



III. Washington Report 

Mr. Howard Ilolcumh. former LIXXA Secretary-Treasurer 
and f-utheran Council in the TSA eihuaiiou executive, and now 
l\xecutive Associate tor Federal Uelations of the Association of 
American Colleijes. reported on the activities and proj^raiu emphases 
of these orj^ani/ations and the Xational Council of Indei?endent Col- 
lejres and Universities to which niost Lutheran collejjes also helong. 
lie discussed the expected addition of a new staff position in federal 
rrlations, the puhlic relations work of the A \C\ and collejje-related 
surveys and awards, lie also descrihed the current controversy over 
the reconnnendations of certain national study connnissions advocat- 
inj; hiifher tuition and puhlic institutions and its iujplications for the 
hiifher education connnunity. .Mr. lh)leond) has he.'n elected IVesi- 
dent of the Committee for hul! hniwlini^ of I'ducation IVoj^ranis for 
this year, and he jjave from this vaiitaj^e point a survey of the work 
of this or^i^anization. 
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lilE ANNUAL REPORT 
of the 

SECRETARY • TREASURER 
LUTHERAN EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 
OF NORTH AMERICA 

Tlw Chase -l^irk Plaza Hotel, St. Louis, MO January 12, 1974 



The iiieetinci for which this report is prepared is the OOih such 
nieetiiij; ui the representatives of Lutheran CoUejjes of North 
America lield over a period of sixty-five years, A review of the 
IiiMory i)t the Conference shows that there has been {jreat variety 
in the activities duriuf; these years — in nature, level, and intensity. 
I'.ach year is i\\\\iv contiguous with the others, but yet there is a 
uniqueness to each as well. 

The nieetinj; of 1074 is no exception to this pattern. Much of 
what we do and consider here has been determined or presaj;e<I in 
earHer years, hut something; is s])ecial this year. Perhaps this is 
sif^nified by t!ie numbers who have made j^lans to attend. Perhaps 
it is noted more hy a n\oo(\ that characterizes these times — a mood 
not easily reduced to words. 

There is more optimism, or at least not the pessimism fear- 
ingf uon-survivaK of the past two or three years: but >till, all is 
not totally well with our schools. The i>rot)lem of finding; enough 
inomy and students to do the thinj^s and mount the projframs we 
wouhl hkc consumes our energy — what energy the crisis in fossil 
fuels permits. 

Many of us were both disturbed, and encouraged, as we 
walclu'd last week a television broadcast on t!ie financial plight of 
liii^du r fdneatiu!! in the C S. The program was primarily a i)ublic 
co!nnie!itary on the present federal student aid pn)granis, i)articularly 
bow they affect middle income families: but lying behind the com- 
ment was an issue more luisic — what is the role and character of 
North .\nierican higher education? 
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This writtT saw riH'ojriii/tcd in a wvw way — at least new in the 
in thr tinu- hv has hvvw assnciatt^l with the organization — the 
vahu- ol pIiirahNni iii hitrhi-r iMhiralioii. It apprauMl to ho affirmed 
itt a.. i|Maru r> lhai p'ivatt- hij^hi r rducation has a role and a vital 
contrihntioM to make. This nnist not he lost. 

The hii^'her edncati«)M eomnnniity. however, may be on the 
verj^e of a hatile in terms of j^overnniental aid and tuition policies 
that eould torturonsly «Iivide it. In other words, there may he 
Inrkint^ very near the snrfaee of our j^narded optimism about the 
future of our institutions, both tlie forces of never jjreater success 
and contribution, as well as those of division, failure, and frustration. 

One then niij^ht well ask, where do we — our institutions, and 
our t'onferenee -- fit into this picture? Where should be placed 
the linu* we have for cooperative endeavor? Xew arranjjements on 
the local scene ; h.f forts to hold to<fether fraj^ile state-wide alliance 
between private, or between private and public schools? Xew repfional 
coufii^Mirations r Closer identity with church bodies? Increased de- 
pendence on in>titulionabtype affinity j^roups, or larjjer national 
ortfani/atioiis? because of the particular miture of these times, the 
answer may well !)e. ''All of the above/' One does not necessarily 
exclude the other 

P«ut to this observer, the commonality of our history, our pur- 
poses, our eoM>litnc'ncies, and our values provided impetus for our 
Lutheran cooperative work that has never been greater. Attendance 
at this nuelitit: as well as new levels of action as evidenced in 
such ventures ;is the Connnission on the Future would seem to 
hear i»nt eonenrrenee by the membership. 

The triteness of the current commercial nostrum, "We can 
Work it out lojL^elhor." is apparent on even first hearinjf, but its mes- 
sijL^e i> one that slu>u!d not, and ol»viously has not escaped us. We 
have e>iabli>hed a past toq^ether over a period of sixty-five years. 
Our couMMon pursuit — no matter what other affiliations necessity, 
availal»ility, and coninnni circnmstanres advocate — connnends our 
coulintiecl ami intensified Kutberau joint ventures. Your staff hopes 
to be u>efnl in new and continued ways in this work. 



Mr.MIUCRSIIIP 

There were two sitjnificant chauqfes in membership during the 
year. California Coi;cordia College ceased operations in June of 
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P^r.^. tlirri'l»> ii rniiiiiitiiiy iiUMiil»rr>liip in IJX'NA. Waterloo f «iitlu*r:iii 
riiivrr>ity iMoaiiu- a piihlic uuivcrr^ity in Cau;ula iMuliiij; its direct 
rflatiMiiship with tlu- I.iitluMaii (*luiri-li. A> part n( this prMrr>s. tlir 
>ch»M»l chan;;iMl it ^ naiiu* to Wilfrid luiuritT I *niviM>ii \\ prt si r\ iujLf its 
toriiu-r initials, but imt its afliliaticui or IJX'XA iiiniiluTsliip. oui- 
cnnlia ( Mllt LTi' < l»ruu\villr, \Y > cliaiijLfrcl status by bcccuuiujLj a four 
yrar-scliool. MiMubrrship rruiaiucd opni for the Lutheran seminaries, 
but ibr-.e schools chose rather to retain fellowship with LhX'XA in 
the form of concurrent nieetiusf in lierkeley with a joint luncheon 
ses'^ion at the V^7.^ lueetintr- ^ ^nc member of the seminary fjroup 
cc»utinues to serve on the IJ'.CXA r»oar(l of Directors. 

HOARD OF DIRKCTORS 

Thv newly eloctetl IJ\CXA Hoard met briefly followinjj the 
busine-H iiuM tin^r In.],) last year in San h'raucisco to v*oncluct certain 
necessary preliminary business inchnlinjif the settinjij of Marcli .^0 
as t!ie limi' of the next litiaril meetinjf. This meetinjLf was held 
at ihe concIn>ii»n of the sprintj meetinjif of the Commission on the 
l*uture. so that Hoard nicnd)ers Could atvend sessicuis of the Com- 
mission. 

In addition to approving reconnuendations as to project 
priority from the Commissitjn. the MoanI planned the fiOih annual 
ineetiuif, prepared the 197.? bud.tfet. ff>r both the Cfunmission and 
Id'.CXA. reviewi'd the relationshi]» lietwcen T JXXA anil the I.uthv'ran 
Cotmeil in the I \S.A.. particularly with respect tf) staff services, and 
made provi'iion lor the Seeretary to speak on behalf IJ\CN\\ 
in the matter t>f ta\ reft»rm leLrislation and other nauoual issues 
with appri»priate consultation with LI'-CNW i»fficers, 

A^ re(|ue>ted by the last annual nieelinjnr. the Huiard considered 
tlu' ]wis^il»ih!y of n -institntiujir the Lutheran Collecrr Retfistry. but 
in virvv of other priority *lemauds» deferred actitMi pendiuLf further 
in«|;iiry anioujif meud)er presidents and deans as to the need f>f the 
rt-jLji^t ry. 

Hl'DGI'T 

riiianei.'il r*'port for 197.? is attaeln*d to this report as 
l*\luliil A. The riport ^hows the budt^et adopted by the HcK'ircI of 
hirtctors at the March M) meetin^f and the actual expi-nsc»s ancl 
••eCfipt-^ !'i»r tin* year. I\\annnaii»»n of the report will reveal that the 
downwarcl trend of recent years in the net operating; balance of 
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U\C\.\ has hnii rt virsv'l. This was due to separatr lunchn.ir for 
liu- C'oiiinii^siou on thr l*Ltiiri', iiichuliiijir traiisfrr of most voni- 
iiii^^ititj f \in*ii^«*> \ti a ^r|iarali- aiHiniiil, ami to ihf iiiiTiasr in thics 
ailojJtnl lor P^/.i. So NVi- liiiishi-il the year in the hhick. 

I'.NKOLLMI'XT 

As in ])ast years, there is attached to this ri^jjort eiiroUmeiit 
slaii.stics ii»r Luthi-rau conej^:es and rnivcrsilies as coUected and 
>mmiiari/ed by livw l-.dward Kaufl of the f-utheraii Council in (he 
I .S.A. Oiiicc i^f Kesrarch. Statistics, and Arehives. The narrative 
inter|irttatii»n oi thesr statistics also includes some connnent on 
till- tnnillmiiU trrnds in f.utheran seminaries, and hij^di schools, 
which may he of iiiterrsl to fJvCXA niemhers. The statistics show 
i'*arly a> many >c1iih»1s incrrasini^ in stnchMits as declining;, hut the 
tiiial. even \\\\vu allowance is ma»le for the two schools no lonj^er 
inchnhd in ilu- li^i. is a Tiet »U-crrase in enrollment for four year 
iiislituii«»us iif ahont 2^/ and for two year schools of apj^roxi- 
inalely T;. 

I*K!:SII)KNTS 

TlM»ri- werr chani^*^t's in presidencies of the memher institutions 
• hirinvr l^'^.v as duriut,' other years. Xtw presidents, aiM>ounced at 
la^l yr;ir*> mrl•tiM^^^ l»nt installeil iluriuji^ the year inclnded. Dr. 
Micharl Sii .iiiarhowic/. at St. fMhiTs Collri^e. Dr. Kay Martt-ns. at 
C'lim-iirdia l.nilnraii Cullr^L^r (»f Austin. Trxas. and Dr. Mark A. 
.M;ill;ru>. at t'alifi>rnia l.uihrran Colh'^^^e. 

Ill a'lditioii. Dr. Ili-rhrrt (I. liredemrit-r lu-came president of 
l*.i!ici»rd!a Sriiii.r C olli ^^.^ |.*t. Wayne. InrliaMa. aiul Dr. Paul /immer- 
ma!i it 'l (. i.tK nrdia Lutheran Jmiior 0»lhm\ .\mi .\rlM»r. Michii^^oi, 
s.ilr i'l ».l:r vrar tu luiunu' |»rr>iiKMit t»l C'oncoidia Teachrrs C*i»lle^r 
111 Kivrr I'lin -.1. Illim»i^. Dr. Wilhcrt Kuscli is .scrvin;^^ a.s actinj^ presi- 
ili-ni at .\iin .\rhor. 

W'liili* atti Milinvr tln> mec xw^ still a^ '^.Tsidt-nt <»f W'arthnrj^ 
i*i»!h v:«- ' j«»lni Itacltmaii li. antii»un''i'd his rrsivrnaliun, i^ffirtive 
i!r I'lhriiary. to arci*pt a p«»Nitioii as «:irrrlor i»f the Office of 
Ctiijumwii^'atiou and Mi>>ion Support with the American Lutheran 
Chnrch. 
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ANXl AL Ml.lVnXCt 

liilrrrsl riMiiaiunl lMi»h \nv \\\v ?^H\\ :i:Mm;il inrrliuir :is >i\ty- 
thrrr iu«livi<lu;il.'N rrj;iNliTr<l h»r llir rvriils luM at ihr San I'raiuisco 
lliltiiii llntrl held in California, 'riiirty-nuc CoUrj^rs wwv rrprrsrnti'd. 
Tlif meeting palturn was cliau>fi<l troni iUv past two yrars, as once 
attain llir l-IX'\A nirrtinj; was lu lil at ihv tintv ami place of the 
tneelinj^' of the A>^ociation of American CoUej^es. The theme was 
"The Church, the Slmlent, and the KuUire." 

The fiHih annnal niertinir plans called for continninj; the pre- 
cedent of meetini; jnst prior to the AAC XCICU convention. Luth- 
eran seminary presidents and deans are to hold a concurrent meeting 
in St. Louis, ami join the LliCNA nn'nd»ers for the hanquet and 
hmcluon event>. Advance rej^ist ration indicates lliat one hundred 
three plan to attend some, or alK of the sessions, and that thirty-nine 
collej^es and eleven seminaries will he rej)resented. alonj; with a 
uundier of special ^'ue>t.s an<l church body executives. 

COMMISSION ON rill". fcti:kl 

Since the chairman an<l new e.xecutive director of the L'\CXA 
Cotnnns>ion on the I'utnre will present a separate report a the 
annual nuu-tiui^. little in adifitiou will l»e said here, except to imi^cate 
ih.at this is willumt donlit the most noteworthy Lh.CNA activiiv of 
the year. The special self-a>ses>nu'nt voted hy L1\CX.\ mend)ers. 
the grants from the Lutheran church bodies, and special nuitchiu}; 
«:rant from Lutheran llrolherhootl have made p^issible the employ- 
nuMit of tin- executive din-cior. and a vi.uoiuus start in the deveUip- 
nu'tit of plan> ami projectN. 

oTin-K \CTi\ rriKS 

Most of the cooi»erative program activity in the ar<a of 
Lniheran colIej;e eilncation is accomplished ihrou^li the Washinj^toti 
iUi'wr lit the Lutheran (Muneil in the CS.A. 'Ihe arraut^enunt by 
which l.C rSA provide> >iaff >ervices to l.l'CNA continues, ihrou^di 
the tn wly reoruraiii/nl and renamed l)ivi>ion ai Campus Mini.^try 
and Ltlncatinual Services. The .Xs^Mciatt- l*\ecutivi- Secretary of the 
DiviNi^n. who is aUo Secn iary-l reasnrer of LI'.CNA. ha> been ^iwix 
a new title: Director. Collet:- and C;uver>ity Services. This title 
>ivky to emphasize hi> priujary roir as a >iaff per-^ou working: on 
behalf oi l.utln-ian hit^her ediuatii»n. e\en thuUi^di he also participates 
in the newlv or^Niui/ed ofiicv of I'ublic Affairs and ( lovernmeutal 
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Krlaiioiis of x\\v C imiiumI A staff assi>iaiu to OPAGR has respoiisi- 
Iiility in ilic arta of iMliicalional siTviccs fur about 25^J of his lime, 
til ooiiiiirM-aii' fur thr Srcretary-Tn a-^iirrr's <Iiitii > in oPA(;R um Ik*. 
half iti \iv\\vv:i\ cinirch iii>titiitional interests. 

1 he aciiviiies of other years contiiuie. The Washington Office 
eoonhiiates Lutheran G^Ueife Days, ahhoujfh this year cousi(lerat)le 
help was receive. 1 fiuni school achnissions officers and church body 
execmivrs a^ the prou^rani expandeil front seven to eleven events, in 
addition to t^'ive-day participation in both the Iloiistoit Youth (lather- 
iiii; and the ainnial nieetinj; of the Natioital Association of College 
Adniissiiiiis Counselors. 

I he Sccri*'ary-1'reasiirer coiitiitues to serve as l)oard member 
oi' the A-H-Hociatioti of I.titlieraii College h'aculties. aitd atteitds such 
othrr meetings as the Lutheran deans confereiiee. The new.sletter 
DEScription mailing list grows long* r each month as more indi\idiials 
within and without Lmheranism seek to receive copies. Results 
of '>urveys on athnisNion applications, federal (K>llars received, 
etc. an- '>lian «i with ni'Muher .schools. Representatives of a number of 
the Lutheran colleges attended a workshop on federal grant pro- 
grams thi'> past fall at the invitation of the As.sociation of Jesuit 
Cullrgi - and Lniversities. Those participating have urged another 
similar eoiiference this pa>t year with invitations extendeil to all 
LmluTan institutii»ns. !\ei[uests for special assistance in \\ >liington 
and for gtivt rnment information in special ]iroblem areas continue to 
1m* nnuunius. In atlditij>n the \\'a>hi'igton Office seeks to represent 
tli»' cau>e i»i Lutheran coUeges and miiversities with federal legisla- 
tive and idiuini.'^irative personnel as well as with other educational 
tirgani/ulious. 

L.rt*au^i- the icinands of the Office grow with regularity, a 
>p»eial ,-iili coinmittee of the Division of Campus Ministry and Ldu- 
i:iti<»!ial St-rvict-s has Unn appointed to asNist the Director in sorting 
• n:t priorities atul >rrk»'»g ways to accoiupli^h as much as pt»ssible 
wiihia tin- limit.-, of tune ami available dollars. .Suggestions and 
-•M lanir from LLC XA nuMubers in this ta>k is always welcome and 



h:ed. 



Robert L. Anderson 
S e c re t a ry - 'I' re as u re r 
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EXHIBIT A 
LUTHERAN EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 
OF NORTH AMERICA 
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U)7> 


197? 


1973 






•\f*t iinl 




Actual 


INCOME 








A. 


Halaiicf riportoil last 










iiuftiiiji^ $4,341.13 










Atldiiioiial 1^>72 receipts 


100.00 








A<Miii«>nal V^72 t-xpiMulitures 


(10.00) 








Li-cuin- cxpi'iHliiure crtMlit 










from l.iiia Meyer I'mi'l 


198.33 








lutere.st iiKuine credit to 










l.in.i Meyer I'uinl 










Correelcd balaiiee. January 1 




*t,/ Ol ,1 rt 


4 Vyi 4A 


n. 


Meiiibersliip dues 




Anon no 


S 41^00 




Annual Meetinj; fees: 1973 










1974 








1). 


C'nniniission on the I'uture 










receipts 


2.000.00 


0.00 


0.00 




Cn^lit from l.C I'SA tor lioo 


k 








ami Snl»scripiit»n i-rror 


175.00 


0.00 


0.00 


i\ 


IntrPr.st. 'rinir L\ rt itieale> 


152.50 


0.00 


0.00 




$l5.Sl«Uh 


$11,221.24 


$11,579.41 


DISBURSEMENTS 








A. 


Sern tarial Services 


0.00 


25.00 


0.00 


|{. 


Supplies 


m.\2 


200.00 


l.f»5 


(\ 


1 )iipIioatinL^' i\: I'rintinij 




1.300.00 


1.15f..l9 


1). 


('onimuuieation> 


125.40 


iso.oo 


117.63 


i:. 


I'li^tat^c 


114.12 


200.00 


141.46 


I. 


iJuoks \ Sul»<eription> 


0.0(J 


100.00 


100.00 



1 K«l< iK.A.*! . KIM < IK 1 >. Kl >< M .< 1 |i I ^ 






i\7 
» 1/ 


(i. Travi'l 




1.400.00 




11. Auunal Mit iiui; 




i..>0O.(H) 


2.4')/-S5 






_'5t».00 


J50.0() 


1 . liulk Aiailini; I Dsts 








Iv ( *i lilt V* * \li««f* 


0(10 




000 


1.. I'oiniiiis^ioii oil tlir I'littirc 


.^.025.7S 


0.00 


0.00 


TOTAL DISIU'KSI'.M i:\TS 


$11,455.00 


$ r..305.00 


$ 5.5/S.03 


III. BALANCE 


$ 4.M'AAf) 


$ 3.916.34 


$ 6.001.38 



LINA R. MEYER LECTURE FUND 

I. IXCO.MK 

.\. la>li IJ.ii.uu'f. i).-cctplier .>!. 1972 $ 167.55 

I'. liit<Mr.>it <l!ir trmii I.!'.('\.\ i»-«miit;i1 

IiiimI iiioiirrcctly iTcilitoij Iutc 265.00 
(.'. Diu' j^ciuT.-il fuiwl for IkiI.'iiicc of 

l">72 l.iii.'i R. Mt vrr I.rctur« 
1). Iiivostiiifiit Interest 

II. i)isi5rKS!:.Mi:\T.^ 

IV.? I. ilia K. Mryrr Lrcturr 

III. CASH !'..\!.AN'( !:. I Vct tTilu-r .^1. 107.1 
Miiok \':iliu- of liiciiiiu' I''ii!u!. $5,000 



(19.S..13) 
345.00 

250.00 



$ 579.22 

250.00 
$ 320.22 



COMMISSION ON THE FUTURE 



I. ixoMi-: 

II. I'.XiM.XDITl KI.S (l')72i 

.\k-ftiiiir> 

III. IXCOMF. 

.\. I.ut licniii I'irotlicrluHi'l 
I'.. C"lniroh r.mly ('<)iit rilmt i<iii> 
C Collfj,''* .A^srs.-^iiiciit 
I). Interest 




IT 



$ 10.000.00 
6.000.00 
10.0.^3.87 
1.000.00 



2.000.0(^ 
3.025.78 



$27,033.87 
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i>ro(;r.\m, re»»orts, rksoi.l'tions 



IV. DISlirUSKMKNTS 



A. Salaries 


5,099.98 


15. Insurance & KICA 


454.34 


C. Office Supplies 


13.12 


U. Comiiinnicatiunii 


132.37 


K. I'ostapfc 


33.22 


K. Commission Meetings 


4.317.17 


G. Stutt Travel 


353.57 


II. Print injf iS: Duplicating 


127.51 



10.531.28 

V. CURRKNT IX'XD BALANCE $16,502.59 
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RECOMMENDATIONS FROM BOARD OF DIRECTORS 



1. Dues for 1974. 

ACTION* : That dues for V>74 hv svx at the same rates as 



1973. i.e.: 

$150 tor 4 year schools 
$ 75 for 2 year schools 

S 50 for Church !)0(ly lioanls/departtuents/divisious 
$ 10 for individual meinhcrships : 

And that the special assessment voted last year for 
a period of tiiree years he continued at the same 
rate. i.e. 20c per full time undergraduate student as 
iif September. P'73. for the purpose of funding the 
ConmuNNion on the Future. 



2. Budget authority. 

ACTION': That the Hoard of Directors elected at tip meeting 



he authorized to estahlish a hudj;et for the Conference 
at their next regular meetitifj. 



.t. Next meeting. 

ACTION* : That the next atuuial meeting of I.I\CNA» the 61st. be 



held in conjunction with the 1975 annual convetuion 
of the Association «)f Anu'ricati Collej;es, at the Wash- 
intiftnn Hilton Ifotel in Washitufton, I"). C, durinj; the 
correspondinjj time period in Jatuiary of 1975. 



4. Honorary membership. 

.\CTIO\' : That lifetime honorary metuhership be extended to 
ll(i\var«l Iv. Ifolcomb in reojfnition of his past an^l 
contituiiuK most vahierl efforts on behalf of Lutherari 



ADOPTKI) 



ADOPTh:i) 



ADOlTh:i) 
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lii;|h' r iMhicatiiHi ainl Lutliorati iMluoatiotial Confer 
v\we ot North AnuM'ica. 



5. Board membcrthip. 

ACTION: That IJ'CNA invite the I'hict church body coUoffe 



executives to he a<lvi.sory lueinbers of the LKCNA 
lioaril of Directors for this year with the intent that 
a Constitutional anieiKlnieiit he ilrafted (hiring; the 
year for jircsentation at the next annual meetinjy 
a«hhtifl^ these executives to the Hoard as full vothifj 
niemhers. 



ADoriKI) 



ADOITKD 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 



I hi* Kr^^nluiiiiii^ C'lMiuuilti-i-, cii|ii|mi.sim1 III' llarvry Slri^aMUMrllrr, 
cliairuiaii, ( )sr;ir AmlrrsiMi, aiul Jnliu Morry, i»r<»si-nliM| the follMwiuf; 
rrM»luiii>iis In llu- (.'iniU-ri-ncc with actiiMi hciuj; takni as nolinl: 

K Expressions of appreciation for service to LECNA: 

ACTION: That thr Secretary nf l.hX'XA ho (hivctril to prepare 
wrilli u i-\|irr>siiiM> nl a|i|irrciati(iu lu thr fnlhiwinj;: 
a. I)r. I'.lwin harui lh fur his thuiimhlful and cnrrjjctic 

I'liiitriliuticins as our IJ'.CXA prcsicU'ut. 
h. Mr. Kuhi-rt AiuhTsou, for his j;raoious an*l fjrncrous 
maiiiirr of MTvicc to inert the rieeiis of IJ'CXA 
a:i<l the iuflividual nieinhrr iiistiiu'tions. 
e. l.tiliieraii Council in the I'.S.A., for the invahiahU* 
a^^i^lanee to l.l'.C.VA ami the cause of Lutheran 
hi'^lirr eihicatiiiu through staff service support, 
r>prcially that of M r. Kohert AiuhTsnn. 
• I. Mr. Howanl \\, lhi]conih, for his enthusiastic ener- 
irii s expenihMl for the can>e of hii^her eihicatiou au<l 
the many ami varied liy-pro<lucts of hi uefit to Ltith- 
••ran higher eilucatiou. 

ADorri*.!) 

2. Expressions of appreciation for program participation: 

ACTH>X: Thai the Secretary of l.l\C\\ he ilirecti-d to pn-pare 
vvriiiiu e\pre>>iun'» nf apprrriation to tin* pri'Siuters 
tif t»ur pm^^-.ani fnr thrir cuniriliutions to a most 
i \celient «-nth Annual Couveulioii; 
:i I M*. Miiharl |. Sti luiacliowic/, 1 )r. I'.lwiu 1). I'arwelK 

Ut v Kulurt 1.. AfuhM'Siiu. l)r. A. (i. lluijuli. Dr. 

r!:<»ina> l.an«^eviu, 1 )r. 1). M. Macki*uzie, Mr. 

linwai'. 1 hilcomh. 1 )r. Carl I'jellnian, and h'r. Jaines 

llinthchaill. 
h Th*- l.ina U. Meyer Lecture .'%j»eakrr'* : 

Dr. S\dney .\hl>irom. Dr. Knhrrt liertraui. and Dr. 

1 Kanper. 

r. Dr. K«»hert J. Mar-»hall» for his kiynnte addre.^s. 

.\D()rTi;D 
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X Expre$$ion of sympathy: 

ACTION: Thai the ni l.l-.CXA he directed to write to 

oiir l»rollier ainl iollea}4iu\ Siiliu-y KaiuU \vlu).st» wile, 
Dorothy, died hist week, assuring him of our love aiul 
our prayers. 

ADOFTKI) 

4. Expression of appreciation for Commission grant: 

ACTION: That the {'resident of M'.CNA and the Chairman of 
the Couiuiission on the future be directed to write a 
letter of thanks to Lutheran Hrotherliood for the first 
year trrant of S2(MXH) for the work of the Commission 
on the I'uture which is of such eminent importance to 
the 47 uieniher institutions of Ll'.CNA and the more 
than 50,()00 >tudents who atten<l these schools and to 
the future oi Lutheran hijjher education. 

ADOITKD 

(TIIK KKMAINlNd KlXOMMi: NDATIONS FROM TIIK RKSO- 
IJTIONS COMMITTKK Dl-AL WITH TIIK KKCOMNIKXHA- 
TIONS CONTAlNi:i) IN Till-: UKl'ORT Oh' Tllh: COMMLSSION 

ON Till- fi;tl:ri:.) 

5. Public Policy and Church Related Higher Education: 

ACTION: That the revi>ed and updated version of the State- 
ment by the Lutheran Connnittee (Ui Public Tolicy 
and Church Related llijjher I'dticatiou be a<lopted as 
a ^latellUMlt oi' public jMilicy to LhX'NA. 

ACTION To AMI'ND: That the statement be amended s«) that 
the Wi»rds "iudeprnrleut Colleires" and "tax sui)i)orte<l 
universities" be us«<l in place of private and public 
rollejL^es and univer>ities resjieetively. 

DKI'I'ATKl) 

Co,\L\l I'^NT : ll wa> a>l<efl in the discussion of the statenieiu 
whether the >lalenirut take^ intt» account the main 
eoMorrn of the l'>74 nu»etin^^ 

I'urther, the last -ctUeiice in the first or.rajjrapb of the 
*'l!Uroductio!r' iloes not describe well enouj;!! the 
critical aiul >cbMlasiic functions of (jur ciiUej;es as both 
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vvithin as well as beyond the purview of both church 
and state. 

It was hoped that the appropriate* cciunuittec Would 
give further consideration to thi? statement. 



Sl.litiKSTIOX : It was also suggested that in any printed version 



of the statement a footnote mention that this is a 
modified and upda d statement, adopted l>y general 
conventions of both the Lutheran Cluireh in America 
and the Amercian Lutheran Church. 



ACTIOX OX MAIN MOTION: 

ADOPTIM) 

h. Selected Institutional Data: 

ACTKJX: That LMCXA ask for and expect to receive from its 



meml»er institutions the information of selected in- 
stitutional data necessary for an annual survey of 
Lutherati higher education. 



7. Exchange of Information: 

ACTIOX: That LIXXA ask the Lutheran cliurch bodies and 



their hoards and or committees dealing with college 
educatioti to exchange information and sliure pro- 
posals and plans they are develnpiug with Ll'CNA, 
the Commission on the Future, and with oiIut Luth- 
eran colleges and universities. 



s. Public Funds: 

ACTION: That Ll-'CNA adopt the !oll(»wing statemetu : 



"We eurlorse the coneerns of thr scxeral nati«)tial 
stutlies of the past year dealing with the problems 
of financing higher education. We eotieur with the 
finrliug connnciti to these reports that mt)re pnhlic 
funds should he channeled through students in the 
form of aid based upon need. I'nrther study of ways 
in wliieli the values of tlie private sector of higher 
education r/.ay he maintained should he pursue<l/* 



ADOPTIUJ 



AI)OrTi;i) 



A1)(.)ITKI) 




EMC 
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Federal Student Aid Programs: 

ACTh^V: Tliul I .li *\.\ ilir Tulli^u iui; ri'eiinunni<l:itiuii on 

fcdrral .stitdnit aid tiuaiu'iii^ : 

riidniM' tlir t'oncrj»t i»l tlu- l?asic Kdncational 
(>)»|M)riniiity (Iraiit t<» >tiuhuts lnit rociuiiiuoiul rfCti.i- 
Nidrraliim tlu- l»a>i> x\\n)\\ wWwh t!u* jLfraiit is luadc 
availaldi* and tlu* ad(*<|i]acy of tinidin^ nt tlu* pni^Tam. 
•\\'r tiirllirr rriNitumnifl thr rtiutinnatitiu o( the \'a- 
tinital Dirict Siinlrui Loan and t'tdlrtji' Work Stndy 
Pnit^ranis. and a1>o rri'Mnunrnd tlu- iniprovrnuMit and 
txpansitiu <»f llu- ( ittarantriMl Stndcnt I-dan IVojiirani 
thai llu- >tndrin> urrd can In- nmrr fully nu-t as 
<»rij4iually <lr>i*^ntMl." 

ADOITKI) 



10. Study on More Purposeful Education: 

ACI IoX': That I.IX'NA ri--aM*irin and iviutiuuc rnrlnrscmrnt of 
tl*- Tiint Study MU Morr Pnr)Misrful l\durali<»u. an<l 
that I.IX NA aullu»ri/r llu* C'iininiis>iou t»i o»iutiinic tlu- 
)»ri ijrv'l. 

Ai)()iTi:i) 

\<."l l<)\': Tliai I.I\('\A ricri\i- '\\ Pn.|M.>al inr l.ntlu-ran C\d- 
i| «4^t N til StTvi' as l.alM»i*at«»rit's for tlu' Analysis <if-()nt- 
ionu*< «'t IMiu'ai anil cucouranf thr ( oniniissiun 
mu tia- l intirr to M'lk nti'osary fmuls and to implc- 
uu !it thr |iro|io>al. 

\( T|o\' -ji > AMI. XI): lUiatiM- l.iX N'A i> tlu- oorporatt- limly 
:n:«lrr wliii'li llu* ( onnni-'sion o|K rait's. it was nuivt-d 
li* anu:id ll:r :ilHi\r n-i *!ul i« »:i l*y •KlrtiujL^ tin* \vord> 
iri.it rlintd alM.vt* artd .d:>tituiiui; in tlu'ir jdacr llu- 
\\*i:d^: autiiorize tiie LECNA Board to seek funds 
necessary to implement the proposal on behalf of the 
Commission. 

ADOITKI) 

.UTImX ()\ Mul IoX \S AMI XDII): 

ADOITI.I) 




rROUKAM. REFORTS, RKSOM TIONS 



11. Renewal of Lutheran Brotherhood grant: 

ACTION: That IJ*XXA renew application for a second year 
grant from Lutheran liiotherljood, hopefully with in- 
creased funds for the expanding work of the Coin- 
mission* 

ADOPTED 

12. Church Body Financing x 

ACTION : That LKCNA request second year financing from the 
Lutheran Churcli bodies in the form of renewal of 
their first year grants. 

ADOPTED 
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BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
1973 
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President 

KLWIX D, FARWELL, President 
Lutlicr CoIIcjjc, Dccorah, lA 

Vice-Presideut 

FRANK R, BARTH, President 
Gustavus Adolphus Collcf^e 

Secretary-Treasurer 

RORFRT L. ANDFRSON, Director 
CoIIrjre and University Services 
Lutheran Council in the U.S.A. 
Washinjjton, D, C 

Members-At-Large 

MORRIS A. AXDFRSOX, President 
Luther Collepfe, Rejjina 

RAYMOND ^L BOST. President 
Lenoir Rliyne College 

W. THFOPHIL JANZOW, President 
Concordia Teachers Collejje 
Se%vard, NB 

THOMAS H. LANGFMN, President 
Capital University 

HAKVI'.Y A. STi:Gr:MOFLLr:R. President 
Concordia College, St. Paul, MN 

WAITFR F. WOLBRFCHT, President 
Lutheran School of Theology at Chicago 
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BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
1974 



President 
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